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LULU’S WEDDING. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 








rae EVER was anybody like Lulu. 
5%. . It was not because she was pret- 
() ty, it was not because she was 
wise, I don’t think it was be- 
cause she was good, that she was 
a universal favorite. 

Lulu had pink cheeks and a 
pair of eyes as blue and clear as 
heaven, but otherwise she had 
no beauty worth mentioning. 
Her hair was of that indefinable 
hue that passes for brown but is 
not 80; no effort of the imagin- 
atiun could have seen any hint of 
bronze or gold in it, and it was 
long and not abundant, and 
could never be coaxed out of cur) ; 
her forehead was low and uusymmetrical; her nose 
was a very commonplace nose indeed, neither classic 
nor piquantly retrousse; her mouth was talkative 
and good-natured, but too wi le and full to be pretty ; 
her complexion was only passably fair. And then 
her head was set upon a short neck, and though the 
throat was white and plump, this was an obvious de- 
fect; her shoulders were not so sloping as they ought 
to have been; she looked like a dowdy in a shawl. 
Plampness is all very well, but when it degenerates 
into dumpiness, it isu’t pretty. What was the use of 
Lulu’s having fat, white hands, if no gloves could be 
found to fit them, becanse the fingers were sv large 
and the palms so broad? 

Lulu’s accomplishments were insignificant; she 
could play a little, but she couldn’t sing. She had 
read everything, but I’m afraid she didn’t know her 
multiplication table. She loved flowers, and man- 
aged to pick up a good many botanical facts and 
names, but I’m sure she never looked inside a botan- 
ical treatise. In short, Lulu was one of those people 
whom everybody has met, with quick perceptions, 
natural good taste, a ready wit, a fluent, graceful 
talker, with much tact and consummate prudence. 

It was a little curious to the wise people who tath- 
omed her and knew what her limitations and capac- 
ities were, tosee how iustinctively everybody deterred 
to Lulu’s intellectual supremacy. The lawyer, the 
doctor, the minister, agreed in thinking her wonder- 
fal. When we had a Teacher's Lustitute in Redfield, 
all the savans flucked around Lulu as to a congenial 
soal, All the cultured visitors to the village by some 
subtle influence gravitated towards Lulu’s parlor. 
And Lula smiled, aud brought out wise talk which 
she had caught from somebody, and paraded little 
superficia! bits of learning that seemed to imply a 
solid basis of real knowledge, but which were, in 
fact, indicative of no such thing, and kept up her 
Teputation in a manner that was quite inexplicable. 

I think the secret of her influence over gentlemen 
lay in her exquisite skill in flattery. I don’t mean 
that she was a coarse, designing girl, who laid herselt 
out to attract. But by the irresistible tendency of 
het nature she exercised every allurement she pos- 
sessed. Whenever she was associated with the other 
sex, her aftability laid siege to the clown as well us to 
the gentleman; her pretty air of deference charmed 
boorishness and made it flatter itself courtesy. She 
ministered, without seeming to do so, without know- 
ing that she did so, to everybody’s amour propre. 
And this made her as universally a favorite with her 
Own sex as the other. I think all the enthusiastic 
girls who knew her went through the regular process 
of falling in love. It is quite true that a woman may 
be in love with a woman. Her female visitors en- 
dured all the agonies of unappreciated affection; 
they had their bitter qualms of jeal.usz, their sharp 





pangs at real or fancied neglect, their worrying 
nights, their morose and their tearful days. 

Meantime Lulu pursued the even tenor of her way. 
Unvaryingly affable to all her admirers, she never 
gave anybody a preference. I don’t think she ever 
had @ preference. She liked many people, but loved 
few. She was not capable of that diviner self forget- 
fulness that love implies; she had no abandon, no 
romance, no passion in her. 

But nobody ever suspected these wants, at least 
until they had sounded her depth and paid dearly for 
their knowleige; fur her manner was singularly 
effusive and enthusiastic. After all, the girl is an 
enigma. How auybudy can be so different from that 
which they appear to be is a mystery. 

Of course Lulu had plenty of lovers; that is, she 
had all there were to be had. Every single gentle- 
man who came to Redfield went through all the 
stages of the tender passion. Lulu’s parlor over- 
flowed with pretty souvenirs of this homage. Lulu 
accepted everything graciously; but when the infat- 
uated admirer ended by proposing, as he always did, 
Lula was surprised—‘‘hain’t thought of such a 
thing; if she was pressed for an answer, must say 
no”—was not pressed for an answer, and therefore 
didn’t utter the fatal no. And so the presents and 
attention were continued as long as the natural per- 
severance of lovers could hold out, and then at last 
the devoted man betook himself to some more appre- 
ciative maiden. But Lulu always retained a lien 
upon him, even after he was married. Of course all 
the married ladies hated her, as why shouldn’t they? 
It is provoking to have pretty little scented notes 
co..e fur Mr. Smith, with not a word about Mrs. 
Smith in them; to find that Mr. Smith goes to visit 
the irresistible belle oftener than he is willing to con- 
fess to you; it isn’t delightful to sit at home and ply 
the everlasting needle, while you know your beloved 
husband is exposed to the charws’of his old lady-love. 

Lu is my intimate friend. She is everybody’s inti- 
mate friend, too. And because Lulu is my intimate 
friend, when my cousin Paul came tu see me alter [ 
moved to Redfield, I said: 

** Paul, I want to introduce you to a friend of mine 
—an intimate friend.” 

‘That is to say, a girl that you hate,” answered 
that wretched cynic. 

*Ono! I don’t hate Lulu at all. I love her very 
much. I fell in love with her when I tirst knew her. 
[ worshipped unintermittently for I don’t know how 
many years; but | found my love was hopeless, and 
it isn’t in my nature to burn incense on the same 
altar forever and get no reward.” 

** What do you mean, you absurd girl?” said Paul. 

**T mean that after I had been convinced, over and 
over again, that Lulu didn’t love me any better than 
she did fifty other girls, I graduatly got over my en- 
thusiasm, and settled down into a rational attach- 
ment. I should be miserable if anything should 
happen to her. [ miss her dreaifully when she’s 
away fora weck. All the same, I know she’s a nat- 
ural coqaette, anican’t help it any more than she 
can help her hair carling.” 

Paul looked interested and incredulous. 

**T shoul t like to see this paragon.” 

“Of course you would; and when you do see her, 
you'll fail in love with her.” 

** Nonsense, Dossy! As though I haven’t seen 
scores and scores of pretty girls!” sail Paul, with 
the air of a man who has been through terrible 
scenes, 

*Luln isn’t a pretty girl. 
fascinating woman.” ‘ 

Pau! lifted his eyebrows, as much as to say that he 
would run the risk of her fascinations. Indeed, [ 
think this foolish moth was eager to get into the 
presence of the flame, just to show that he shouldn’t 
be so silly as to singe his wings- O no, not he! Sof 
took him down to Lula’s house forthwith. 

The large parlor was dimly lighted, for it was the 
time of mosquitos; but there was the odor of lilies 
in the room, and Lulu, herself in white, floated about, 
a fair ghost in the dimness,. 


She is an irresistibly 


sasneenaet 


‘This is my cousin, Paul Elder, Miss Winslow.” 

Lulu pat her white, suft band into Paul’s, and said, 
with much empress«ment, that she was very happy to 
meet any fiend of mine. And then se introduced 
us to two or three black figures, who, like statues in 
ebony, acorned the corners of the apartment. 

“This is Miss Elder, Mr. Marston, and Mr. Elder,” 
presenting us to one corner; ‘‘and Mr. Conway and 
Mr. Deane,” to two more corners. 

I turned to the fourth, but that was filled with the 
marble Apollo, behind which the lamp glowed softly. 

Luiu took Paul in hand at once, and I essayed the 
three ebony statues in turn. But I found tley pre- 
ferred to listen to their charwer’s voice, even when 
she was in conversation with a rival, and sv I was 
driven back on the Apollo. 1 tound bim quite com- 
pauionable. The test of congeniality, you know, is 
prolonged silence, without either friend feeling it a 
burden, At last I roee to go. 

“O Dossy,” said Lulu, sweetly, “ your cousin has 
promised to help us out with our tableaux. Isn’t hea 
genuine godsend? Our gentlemen are so terribly 
overworked, you know, and efficient as one may be, 
it isn’t possible to be in two places at once, as Mr. 
Marston knows,” she said, laughingly. 

Mr. Marston, from his corner, growled @ response. 

‘And if Mr. Elder will take the part of Eliezer in 
* Rebecca at the well,’ it will leave Mr. Conway free 
for the ‘Emancipation Prvuclamation,’ and I did so 
want you two to stand beside each other in that,” 
continued Lulu, addressing the antagonists in the 
two opposite corners, 

A murmured but gratified acquiescence was re- 
turned, and having conciliated the two, Lulu accom- 
panied us to the door. 

* Now don’t forget, Mr. Elder, that you’re to be 
the Eliezer. Your cu:nplexion was given you on 
purpose.” 

‘“ Pshaw!” growled Paul, as we walked away. 

‘What are you muttering about?” 

“Bor that woman to think to win me over by a 
compliment !”’ 

** Who said it was a compliment?” 

‘*Who aaid so! Why, wasn’t there something in 
her manner that showed it? Why,if she had said, 
*I adore dark complexions, Mr. Elder, and I think 
yoars is superb,’ it wouldn’t have been half so 
effective.” 

** Wouldin’t it?” L said, dryly. 
bright t live long.”’ 

“And to think,” said Paul, breaking into a langh, 
“that I am expected to fall in love with Miss 
Winslow.” 

** You jast wait!’’ I said, provoked. 
fate is as sure as sure can be.”’ 

** Don’t be silly, Dossy. You’ll see!’’ 

** Yes, I shall see, and so will you!” 

I think Paul took a } lceasure after this in placing 
himself in the way of Lulu’s fascinations, on purpose 
to show me that he was quite impervions. We were 
getting up a dramatic entertainment in behalf ot our 
church. There were to be tableaux and a little tarce, 
and as Lulu said, Paul was a real godsend. He was 
an admirable worker, intelligent, skillful, full of 
bright suggestions, and Lulu made use of him to the 
utmost. Of course she was the chief directress and 
prime mover in the whele affair, and everything had 
to be referred to her. Paul was at her bouse half a 
dozen times aday. They had endless consultations 
upon decorations, arrangements, the drilling of the 
stage company, disposal of scenes, and all the mat- 
ters which make such an affiir an immense labor. 
Or course these things involved the discussion of in- 
nnumerable subjects that seemed, some of them, quite 
foreign to the matter in hand, but became in sume 
unexplainable way connected with it. 

At first, Paul went through the form of taking me 
with him to assist in their arrangements, I being, in 
fact, co-laborer on the committee with Lulu. Bat 


** Paul, you are too 


“Why, your 





the conversation always fell into her hands, and 
_ pretty soon I came to the conclusion that I could 
‘ employ my time better than by playing Mademoiselle 
De Trop at these conferences. So I staid at home, 


oo _— 
with some little appearance of demur upon Paul's part. 

At last the day, the great day, arrived. Everybody 
had prophesied rain for a week beforehand, and so it 
did rain. 
great rolling away of fleecy camuli into the east, and 
a wide field of blue stretching up to the zenith, and 
a tender young moon hanging in the southwest—as . 
glorious an autumn evening as October could know. 

We met at the hall at seven o’clock. Lula was 
there before us, and came to meet us, looking per- 
fectly lovely. .Where was the plain nose, the ugly 
forehead, the little dumpy figure? All glo: ified by— 
I don’t know what; some magical aurevle that was 
shed over her at certain times. 

I intercepted an admiring glance from Paul’s eye, 
bat I looked away immediately, and assumed as de- 
mure an expression as possible. And so he didn’t 
know that I detected a great deal of by-play that was 
lost upon the uninitiated spectator. 

It was plain enough that Lulu had thrown her 
glamour over my cousin, I watched, with an inter- 
est not altogether free from pain, to see what would 
come of it. One thing I was sure of—if she broke 
Paul's heart by her c.quetry, I would never forgive 
her. Not that I believe in broken hearts, especially 
of the masculiné kind; but I knew from sore experi- 
ence what sharp suffering it was in Lulu’s power to 
cause her adorers, and I had no mind to see Paul on 
the rack. 

There were four or five grand tableaux, in which 
Lulu was, of course, the central figure. Just afier 
the conclusion of the last, and while the performers 
were making their eseape from the stage, there was 
a sudden crash and then a sharp cry. 
and [ rusbed to the rescue, and when I saw what 
had happened I was in a sad tright. 

S me rude steps had been improvised for ascent to 
the elevated stage. The supports had somehow 
slipped away, and it was Lulu who had come down 
among a confused mass of bits of boards and half- 
barrels and boxes. But nothing worse befell her 
than a few bruises and a sprained ankle. 

It was quite enough, however, to lay her up for a 
week or two, with an interesting pallor. I can testi- 
fy that no invalid was ever more assiduously atte nd- 
ed. Paul averred tbat he never went there without 
meeting the three statues in ebony, each in his re- 
spective corner. 

‘It’s only five times running that I’ve met Mars- 
ton there,” said he, with some impatience. 

‘ © It's a curious fact,” I remarked, dryly, ‘that 
Marston can make the same assertion in regard to 
you.” 

Pan! looked at me a minute. 

“I see how it is,” he said, saucily. 
jealous of the belle.” 

“ Jealous!” I echoed, with excitement. “ Why 
should I be jealous? I hope, Paul, you don’t fancy 
I’m jealous because you are in love with her,” I said, 
langhing, and yet I wasn’t pleased. 

**1’m not in love with her,” said Paul, 

I smiled incredulously, 

“ You are very tiresome, Dossy. Can’t a man like 
a girl, and be pleased to be in her society, and uot 
love her?” he demanded, with impatience. ® 

* Not such a girlas Lu Winslow,” I said, positively. 

“How absurd! But come, go down with me and 
see her.” 

*“*No I thank you.” 

* Why not, if you please?”’ 

* Because I don’t choose to be ignored, and struck 
dumb, and left to sit in a corner while Lulu airs her 
gtace’.” ° 

Paul laughed. “O Dossy, Dosey! you are jealous, 
and envious too, and it isn’t pretty of you. Pvor 
Lalu can’t help it.” 

“If she is a thousand times more attractive than I 
am. Thank you, Paul.” 

** I was going to say, if she is perfectly charming,” 
said Paul, composedly; ‘** but if you prefer the other 
way of putting it, l am not going to olject. But 
come! am I to have the pleasure uf your company or 


“You are 





not?’ 




















Bat yet before dark it cleared up, witha . 
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I got up immediately to go, just because I was de- 
termined to let him see that 1 was not jealous, as he 
absurdly supposed. 

But we had avery quiet walk. I think Paul spoke 
only once, but then he would better have remained 
silent, for ho said: . 

You see, Dossy, if you should ever want to with- 
draw that cruel rejection ofme ” 

‘Be sure I shan’t,” I interrupted, vehemently, 
“* Be sure that I would never love a man who had 
been enslaved by Lula Winslow, if he was otherwise 
perfectly suited to me. I have no idea of taking my 
husband at second hand frqm her.” 

I suppose I was angry as well as hurt; for Paul 
drew my hand back when it had slipped out of his 
arm, and said he had no idea | was of such an exact- 
ing tomperament, and for his part, he should be 
afraid to undertako to manage me, for he,in com- 
mon with most men, was terribly afraid of b vixen. 
And so in the midst of such pleasant talk as this, 
we came to Lulu’s door. 

The younger sister, who was growing up as like 
her as possible, opened the door, and said, with one 
glance at mo and two at Paul, that Lula had just 
hobbled out into the garden, and would come in 
presently. So Paul and I sat down in the dim parlor 
and waited. . 

It was a mild October evening, and we happened, 
by common consent, to sit down by an open window 
which looked through a tangle of vines into the gar- 
dev. We had not been there more than a minute 
before we heard voices approaching. One was plead- 
ing earnestly. 

“T beg of you, Lulu, to grant me one more oppor- 
tunity for conversation,” said Mr. Conway, in a tone 
which showed how much it imported to him. 

“O Mr. Conway,” said Lulu, in a soft voice, “ you 
don’t know how you pain me. Really, I don’t think 
it will be of the least uso.”’ 

‘‘ Paul, Paul! come away! It’s mean to listen!” I 
whispered, es ergetically. But there was a curious 
cxpiession on Paul’s face. 

** Sit still!” he said, briefly. 

I struggled to get away, but what can you do when 
one holds you fast, and looks at you in that inexor- 
able way? 

“God knows I don’t mean to pain you,” said poor 
Mr. Conway. “ But I can’t feel that it is of no use. 
Lulu, you don’t mean that as final?” 

Lulu shed some tears here, I thiuk. 

** You are so excitable, Mr. Conway. You know 
how I value your friendship, and if you were not so 
impatient—” 

She broke off here, as if emotion would not let her 
proceed. 

* Do you think you could—could ever like me?” 
said the poor man, wildly. “I’d wait—ages, if you 
liked—if you thought you could.” 

“ How can I tell whether I can or not, if you go 
away and leave me?”’ asked Lulu, piteously. 

“T wont go! I wont go!” said he, in haste. ‘ In- 
deed, I couldn’t. I’m afraid I never could. You 
know you can do anything with me, Lulu,” he said, 
with some reproach. 

“Then I must coax you to go away,” said Lulu. 
** You are so terribly in earnest that you frighten me, 
and I’m not strong yet, you know.” 

*Q, forgive me. I was a brute to forget it. I'll go 
directly I have seen you to the door,” said the con- 
trite man. 

When Lulu came in alone, Paul was at the piano, 
looking over some music, and I was at the centre 
table. I confess I felt very guilty, but Paul must 
have been hardened in wickedness, for he showed no 
embarrassment. 

Lulu gave a quick giance around, and was appa- 
rently satisfied. 

*7’m so sorry I kept you waiting,” she said, 
sweetly; “ but it’s so pleasant to sit alone and dream 
that I didn’t think how late it was growing.” 

The glance she gave Paul emphasized the words. 
Paul looked mischievous, and presently wheeled 
around on the piano stool and began playing frag- 
ments of airs. I confess I was surprised at his au- 
dacity, when he sang softly, in his melodious voice: 


* Say, wast thou dreaming of me, love ?”’ 


Lulu blushed, but didn’t look displeased. 
‘*Now,” said Paul, when we were upon our way 
home, ‘: what do you think?” 
“*That you are behaving very badly, Paul Elder,” 
1 said, indignantly. 

**Softly, my dear. Anything is fair with such a 
woman as that.” 

** For shame, Paul.” 

** Stop a minute, Dossy. You know Marston went 
away this morning to join his regiment, and you 
fancied he had received his conge from Lulu, be- 

‘®ause he was so glam.” 

** Yes.” 

** You were all wrong there. The girl promised to 
marry him, and the poor fellow was blue because she 
wouldn’t consent to the wedding now. He has a 
premonition that he wont come back. He’s a great 
deal more in love than Conway.” 

* Bat what in the world does she mean by keeping 
Mr. Conway on?” I gasped, in astonishment. 

** Because she’s an incorrigible lover of admiration. 
Homage from men is 80 sweet to her that she can’t 
give it up. It’s a weakness, you see. I’m sorry, for 
Lula is a very charming girl, and if it wasn’t for that 
oue fault, would be quite perfect.” 

I looked at him, amazed. 

** Bat that appetite for admiration—this craving 
for worship, runs through all her nature. It makes 


ficial in all her emotions. After all, it’s her misfor- 

tane. Lulu has a great capacity fer being loved, aud 

none at all for loving.” 

* Well, she has what she wants.” 

** Yes, and it’s a compensation to her for what ste 

lacks, This is a world of compensations. And, by 

the way, Dussy, what are you going todo for me to 

compensate for my self denial in not falling in love | 
with Lulu?” | 
This I told him was a very saucy question, and 

didn’t deserve an answer, 

Pretty soon after this, Paul went away. He, too, 
had a p- sition associated with the army, and his daty | 
called him. Redfield was rather dull tor a while, ° 
but then I bad Lulu, and she was always new, and 

entertaining, and companionable. 

As tiwe went on, it brought rumors of terrible bat- 

tles and woful losees. One day early in spring, Lula 

came in with a paper which she gave me to read, 

pointing with her finger to a particular paragraph. 

It was a list of the killed of a cortain regiment. 

*O Lulu, can Colonc! Marston be killed?” 

Sue began to cry when I said that, and so did I, for 

that matter. And then prctty soon ww began to hope 

it wasn’t true, and to think he might be only wound- 

ed ora prisoner. And so we consvled ourselves, and 

Lulu stayed to tea, and made a very comfurtable 

meal. 

But the next day’s news coniirmed the loss, and 

by-and-by there was no room to hope it was # mis- 

take. And Lulu cried a good deul, and lost her 

appetite. But Mr. Conway carried her flowers, and 

was so attentive that by-and-by she was herself 
again. Sho could grieve sincerely, but it wasn’t in 

her nature to mourn long and profoundly for any- 

thing. 

We had commemorative services in the church for 
our fallen hero, and [ remember Lulu put a white 
ribbon on her bonnet, and was escorted by Mr. Con- 
way. She never had to go anywhere without an 
escort, as less favored girls do. 

Colonel Marston’s friends were quite charmed with 
Lulu’s pretty behaviour, and thought that, after all, 
she must have cared for their poor dear boy. She 
said so pathetically that it would be such a comfort 
if one coul.! have his grave to go tu. But in the 
melee of battle, his body was never recovered, and 
was supposed to be in yp: ssession of the opposing 
army. 

1 fancy everybody was taken by surprise when it 
was announced at midsummer that Lulu Winslow 
was to marry Mr. Conway. It was, however, an un- 
exceptionable match, and nobody had any right to 
object. Of course it was very foolish fur the friends 
of Colonel Marston—who had his chance, like the 
rest, people said—to turn the cold shoulder upon her. 
But it didn’t matter. 

The wedding was to be in church, and the brido 
was to be escorted thither by a large party of friends. 
By Lulu’s direction 1 wrute to Paul, and l’aul replied 
that tie would come. I hoped he would be there in 
time to walk intu church with me; but he did not 
appear, and so I had Mr. Deane for my cavulier, 
which wasn’t pleasant, bscause, being one of Lulu's 
neglected lovers, he sulked, and was rude to me, as 
though I was to blame. 

When we were all seated, I recalled to mind that 
it was only six months since Lulu and I sat in the 
same place, side by aide, and she was crying fur 
Colonel Marston. 

Presently the bride and groom came in; and a 
lovely bride she was, with every harsh outline soft- 
ened by her misty veil, which halved her with av 
angelic aura. 

After they reached the altar there was a minute’s 
pause, and in that pause who should cowe walking 
up the aisle but my cousin Paul, followed by a tall, 
splendid man in an oflicer’s uniform! They wenv 
straight up and entered one of the wing pews, where 
they could see the bride's face. 

He was terribly changed by prison life and expo- 
sure, but for all that, the instant her eyes tell upon 
him Lulu knew him. She grew deadly white, aud 
uttered a faint cry. For of course it was Colonel 
Marston. Then she seemed to shrink away from her 
bridegroom’s side, but I saw*his hand clutch hers 
and hold her fast. 1 thiuk he had some idea of fight- 
ing for her. 

But he need not have been troubled. Colonel 
Marston made no warlike demonstrations, but folded 
his arms and looked placidly on; and when it was 
over, walked up and <flered his congratulations to 
the bride with a smile that was far tuo genuine to 
please her. It did her good, though—brought the 
color back to her cheeks and steeled her nerves. 

Bat I think when Lulu walked out of the church 
as Mrs. Conway she was suffering the severest disap- 
pointment of her life. For if she had not been so 
hasty, she might have married a distinguished sol 
dier, who had raised himself by his ability, instead of 
a humble civilian, without reputation or talent. 

“it is a signal example of pvetic justice,” said 
Paul. 


> 





No Great Loss.—A couple ran off to get married 
and came back to the bride’s house, where she hum- 
bly sued for the forgiveness of her father, kneeling 
at his feet, all tears. ‘‘ Forgive me, forgive me, dear- 
est father!” sobbed the lovely suppliant. ‘* Furgive 
you!” exclaimed the old gentleman; ‘“‘why, I am 
only too glad to get rid of you. Your ill-temper and 
idleness bave been the plague of my life, and make 
your marriage no loss to me, my dear child. So take 
her,” added the old gentleman, generously, address- 

















te false and insincere in her friendships, and super- 


| shire, was aman by the name of Tubias Fuse. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
DEATH AT THE MILL. 


BY ARTHUR L. MESERVE. 





AMONG the first settlers of Dover, New Hamp- 
His 
cabin stood on what is now known as the Toll End 
Road, on the left bank of the Cocheco, close by what 
is known as the Upper Fal's. Here, as the settle- | 
ment grew in numbers, he built a rude mill, to which | 
the settlers for miles around brought their grain, and | 
this, coupled with what he raised from his clearing, 
was more than enough for the support of his family, ' 
which consisted of a wife and three small children. 
The cabin stood on a high hill, from which the 
trees had been cleared for several rods on either side, ' 
partly for the purpose of bringing the soil under cul- 
tivation, and partly that it might not offur shelter to 
the savages, who might seck to approach the cabin 
with hestile intent. Some miles distant from the 
blockhouse which had been erected on G .rrison Hill, 
and commanded by Major Waldron, they would have 
little chance to escape thither in case of danger, and 
80 relied more upon the stout walls of the cabin for 
defence than the distant garrison. 

The mill was not visible from the cabin. It stood 
in a wild, secluded spot on the bank of the river, 
hemmed in with sharp hills and heavy forests, 
through which only a rude path led, that was daily 
trod by the owner of the mill and those that had 
business thereto. Deep shadows lay across it, and 
hung over the mill like a pall, and so thick was the 
foliage upon the banks that bardly a ray of sunlight 
ever found its way down upon the talking water, as 
it hurried over the dam, and was dashed upon the 
black rocks below. . 

Mrs. Foss often declared that she never went to 
the mill without experiencing a shudder of fear on 
account of its gloomy location, and that it always 
seemed to her as though the woods were full of In- 
dians, peering out at her on either sido, ready to 
spring out upon her and take her life in cold blood. 
But her husband laughed at her fears, and said that 
she was as safe there as in the cabin, and that, so far 
as he was concerned, he gave little thought to the 
savages while about his daily toil. He always took 
his musket with him when he went to the mill in the 
morning, and setting it up behind the door, he gave 
no further thought to it until he was ready to return 
home, at noon or night, as the case might be. 

One day, late in September, he went to his work at 
the mill in the morning, as usual. The sky was 
overcast, giving promise that rain would be falling 
bofore nightfall. A solemn stillness pervaded the 
forest, like that which sometimes precedes a storm, 
and Mrs. Foss, standing in the doorway, watching her 
husband as be went down the hill and into the forest 
to his work, felt a boding of evil that she could not 
shake cff To her, it seemed as though the very 
silence possessed a voice, and was speaking to her, 
telling of more terrible danger which was impending 
over them. As the day wore on, the sky, if any- 
thing, assumed a more leaden hue, and the clouds 
came down so low that they seemed almost to touch 
the tops of the trecs which surrounded the little 
clearing. With the passing houre and the increasing 
gloom, the depression which had been weighing 
upon the spirits of the miller’s wife increased, and 
long before the hour of noon came, she was firmly 
convinced, in her own mind, that some terrible dan- 
ger threatened them, even if harm had not already 
come to her husband while at his work in the mill. 


F.lled with these gloomy thoughts, she moved 
about the cabin, preparing the noontide meal. In 
those days timepieces were a costly luxury which buat 
few possessed ; and as the cabin was without one, and 
the sun was not shining, she had to rely upon herself 
to guess at the time when the meal shoul! be in 
realiness. But she had done this too many times to 
greatly err, and when at last the meal was in readi- 
ness, she was ready to wager quite a sum that it was 
but afew minutes from the meridian, one way or 
the other. ° 

For a few moments she lingered about the table 
after everything was in readiness, waiting for the 
familiar step of her husband to sound outside, and 
replying to the eager clamor of the children that they 
might be allowed to go down to the mill for their 
father. Then, with them still clinging about her, 
she went to the doorway and gazed anxiously down 
towards the river. 

She could see nothing of him, nor hear a sound, 
save the dull roar of the river breaking over the dam 
and rushing among the stones below, mingled with 
the sighing of the wind through the treetops, which 
told of rain as plainly as the leaden sky overhead. 
Far away, in the distant bills, it seemed as though 
the rain had already begun to fall, and in a little 
time would be there. 

The children still clamored to be allowed to go to 
their tather, but to this she would not consent. ‘The 
way was lonely through the woods, and, to her, was 
always teeming with danger. She would wait a lit- 
tle longer, when he would surely come. The day 
being overcast, and he hard at work, the time might 
slip by faster than he was aware, and he not imag- 
ine that dinner time had come. 

Slowly the moments dragged themselves along to 
the impatient woman, and with the lapse of each, 
her fears for the safety of her husband increased. 


low her, and closing the cabin door, she 
path that led down towards the mill. 

As she crossed the edge of the clearing and entered 
the forest, she thought that it had never seemed 0 
gloomy there before, and never so filled with strange 
sounds as those which seemed to salute her ears from 
every side. Even the children seemed impressed 
with the strange moaning of the treetopre, and ceased 
their childish prattlo, clinging about the skirts of 
their mother, as a sort of undefined dread crept over 
them, communicated in part, perhaps, by the gloom 
which they read upon the face of their parent. 

Deeper and deeper grew the gloom as they plunged 
into the forest and approached the mill. The moan- 
ing sounds that filled the treetops was lost in the 
roar of the water over the dam, as they came nigh 
the river’s bank. A turn in the forest path showed 
them the mill a little way before them, tue door 
standing open, but with no signs of life about it, 

For a moment Mrs. Fuss paused, and listened for 

any sound that might come therefrom. But nothing 
met her ear save the roar of the water. The mill 
wasn’t at work, or the groaning of the ponderous 
wheels and stones woall have long ago saluted her 
ears. Was it possible that her husband had “shut 
down” and gone tu their cabin some other way for 
his dinner? Or had some harm befallen him, and 
was be lying dead or sorely wounded within the dark 
precincts of the mill? 
The silent and deserted appearance of the mili 
added to her fears, and she hesitated about stepping 
within the.doorway. Might not a feartul scone greet 
her eyes and chill the blood in her veins? Pausing 
within a few feet of the open door, she called aloud 
to her husband. 

There was no answer save the roar of the water, 
which seemed tv echo back to drown her cry. Again 
it was ropeated, but with a like rosu!t; and then, 
summoning all her courage, with her children cling. 
ing about her skirts, she stepped within the mill. 

A glance aboat the first fluor showed nothing that 
added to her fears. No signs of human life were 
there. The huge wheels and the belt with its run- 
ning gear confronted her with their maze of compli- 
cation, for the mills of those old days were fearfully 
and wonderfully made. The stairs that led up to 
the story above stood in one corner, up which the 
grain was carried to the hopper, and towards these 
she moved, to explore the upper room. 

Bidding her children remain at the foot of the 
stairs antil her return, she began the ascent, and her 
head had nearly reached a level with the fluor above, 
whon, glancing in through the open stairs, she be- 
held a sight which turned her limbs to stone and her 
blood to ice, 

Perched upon the broad wheel around which the 
great belt ran, were two huge painted savages. 

For a moment it seemed as though she could not 
retain her fuoting. Her brain reeled, and her limbs 
grew weak beneath ber, until it seemed as though 
they could not sustain her body. A film obscured 
her sight, and for a moment she was unconscious of 
all about her. 

By a vivlent effort she threw the spell from her, 
and once more became alive to her terrible situation. 
Without moving from the stairs upon which she 
stood. she glanced ouce more at her fearful foes, but 
quickly withdrew her eyes, fearful that they might 
think she had seen them, and therefore hasten the | 
fate she felt was impending over them. 

For a moment the bewildered woman knew not 
what todo. Death for herself and clildren stared 
her in the face, and frum it there seemed no possible 
chance of escape; yet even then she was clinging to 
life, and planning to save her own and those dear to 
her. 

That her husband had fallen by their hands she had 
no doubt. Even then he was doubtless lying, a 
ghastly corpse, in some part of the mill, or somewhere 
in its vicinity, and she was afraid to turn ber eyes in 
any direction, lest they should be blasted by a sight 
that should completely prostrate her, and deliver 
them an easy prey to the savages. . 

She had started for the upper chamber, and to tarn 
back now, she was fearful would attract the attention 
of the savages. Theretore, with a vivient effort she 
kept on, though fearing every moment to hear a cry 
from one of the children, who might espy the sav- 
ages, and therefore hasten the terrible death which 
stared them in the face. 

Two steps more, and the floor of the chamber was 
reveuled to her, and her heart grew sick at the sight 
which she there beheld. A little way from the hop- 
per, and close by the lever by which the gate was 
raised, lay the body of her husband, weltering in its 
blood. A large pool lay upon the floor, which had 
flowed from a musket wound in the heart, and the 
scalp had also been torn from tie head of the victim. 
The features were distorted, and hardly a semblance 
remained of him who had that morning left the 
cabin go full of life. 

For a moment she stood incapable of motion, and 
then, with acry, she sprang furward and knelt by 
the body of her husband. But fur a moment only 
was her own safety and that of her children furgot- 
ten. Oue kiss npon the pale, lifeless face upturned 
before her, and then she hastened to put into execu- 
tion a plan which had been rapidly conceived in her 
brain. Should it be successful, the safety of hereelf 
and children would be assured, and the death of her 
husband at the same time avenged. 

The lever by which the gate was raised and the 
mill set in motion was before her, and springing to 





took the 





Surely some harm must have come to him, for he had 
never been 80 late to his meals before; and uvable 





ing the happy man, “‘ and may you be happy.” 


longer to control her fears, she bade the children ful- 


it, she exerted all her strength to make it answer to 
its use. For a moment it seemed that the task was 
| beyond her strength. The lever refused to move, 
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and the cumbrous machinery of the mill ‘was mn- 
tionless. Again she exerted her strength, and, tu 
her great Joy, she found that it was moving. 

More resolut::ly she bent t» the task, and at last 


| the lever went slowly, and the gate came up. A 


rush of waters sounded beneath, and the next mo- 
ment the huge wheels began to revolve, and clank, 
and groan, a8 was their custom when in use. 

Acry from unmistakably savage throats told her 
that her plan had succeeded, and that the redskins 
were caught in the trap which she had set for them. 

By hiding away in such a spot upon her approach, 
that they might thereby more surely ensure her 
destruction and that of her children, they had got 
themselves in a situation from which it was hard 
escaping. 

The cries of her frightened children, mingled with 
those of the savages and the clanking of the mill, 
came to het ears, and she hastened to descend the 
stairs to them. Once upon the lower floor, the chil- 
dren clang to her with frightened crics, and while 
she tried to hush them, she took in at a glance the 
situation of affairs, and saw, to her great joy, that 
the plan she had laid had succeeded admirably. 

The savages, clinging with all their strength to the 
huge wheel, were being rapidly whirled round and 
round, while with each revolution it seemed as 
though they must be harled violently to the floor. 

With wild cries they went round and round, and 
the miller’s wife saw that they were becoming dizzv, 
and could not much longer retain their hold upon 
the arms of the wheel on which they wére perched. 
They must be hurled to the floor, and, if not stunned 
by the fall, they would be again at their mercy. 

A glance showed her her husband’s axe standing 
by the door, and as quick as thought she hastened to 
possess herself of it. Now, witb a weapon of defence, 
she felt greater courage than she had yet experienced. 
Her children, nearly frantic with terror, still clung 
to her skirts. The cries of the savages alarmed them 
to such an extent that they could not be induced to 
leave her for a moment. 

A glance at the savages showed her that one of 
them had become dizzy and could not much longer 
retain his hold. The moment that was to decide 
their fate was fast approaching, and she nerved her- 
self to meet it. 

By a violent effort she succeeded in disengaging 
the chiliren from about her, and, with uplifted axe, 
sprang towarda the wheel, just as the savage let go 
his hold, and was hurled violently almost at her very 
feet. With all the strength her arm possessed, she 
swung the axe above her head, and brought it down 
with such force and precision that the skull of the 
bewildered and helpless savage was as nicely cleft in 
twain as though it had been a stick of riftwood. 

Another cry broke from the lips of the remaining 
savage. His own hold upon the wheel was rapidly 
loosening, and, mazed as he was, he saw that the 
fall of his companion must shortly be his. But one 
chance of life occurred to him, and that was to at- 
tempt to spring from the wheel upon the opposite 
side from where lay the body of his companion, and 
where he thought the intrepid woman would not 
venture while the machinery of the mill was in mo- 
tion. With all his remaining strength he made the 
attempt; but it was fatal to him, for he was caught 
by the bolt and dashed with resistless force against a 
post standing near. The mill went on, the wheel 
dragging him round, at each revolution repeating 


| the blow, and in a little time the savage was beaten 


out of all semblance of humanity. 

With grateful heart for the deliverance which had 
been vouchsafed to them, Mrs. Foss gathered her 
children about her, and with them burried from the 
mill which contained so many horrors. In the rain 
which had commenced to fall, she hastened along 
the path, past their cabin, which would never seem 
a home to her again, after the terrible occurrence of 
the day, and down to the main setilement below, 
where, assured of safety for herself and children, the 
strength which had sustained her gave way, and it 
was weeks before she was able to leave the cabin of 
the friend in which she had taken refuge. 

The site of the old mill is still to be seen on the 
Toll End Road, and few are the dwellers thereon 
that cannot repeat its story. 


CHINESE CELESTIALS AND WHITE DEVILS. 

The Chinese, it is well known, cherish a cordial 
dislike of foreigners, whom they style “ barbarians.” 
In China the feeling displays itself most offensively 
whenever an opportunity offers for the pigtails to 
indulge it with impunity. In some papers recently 
issued from the British Foreign Office a striking 
illustration of this appears in an t given by an 
English consal of a visit lately made by him into the 
interior of China. His reception at Yang-Chow, the 
salt city of China, celebrated for its wealth, luxury 
and turbulence, was characteristic. ‘‘I found the 
peopls,” he says, “ more ill-dlisposed than any which 
Thad yet visited, and was called ‘ Yang-knei-teze,’ 
or foreign devil, in the most offensive sense. From 
my start-I had al vays been called a devil, but rarely 
hitherto as an insult; itis a common term fur for- 
eigners, and I was several times on my way even 
spoken of by people seeking my aid, under the im- 
pression that I was a doctor, as ‘ his excellency the 
devil,’ (Knei toze ta jen); but at Yang-Chow the peo- 
Ple seemed to mean it as an insult, and more than 
one stone was thrown at me by the following crowd, 
481 wandered through the streets.” It may be in- 
teresting to the advocates of Chinese immigration to 
be informed of the light in which the white race is 
viewed by the Celestials. 
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{A very young authoress, ina note to an aged friend, al- 
luded to herself as “the dawn.”’ and to him as the 
* setting sun.’*) 


How bright and charming is the dawn, 
And blushing as the rose, 

That ushers in the Mayday morn, 
When fresh young fancy glows; 


When hopes are fair, and faith is strong, 
When youth aspires to fame, 

And seeks with story or with song, 
To win a living name. 


Fut dawnings pass, an:l when the sun 
Hath brought the sweltering noon, 

Hlow trifling is the cou’ se we've ran, 
How small ambition's boon! 


How sinks our youthful courage then, 
How, then, increase our fears! 

How distant are we from the fane 
We hoped to reach with years! 


And then, like Solomon, we feel, 
As weary, faint and slow 

We plod along, our hearts congeal 
With age, like winter's snow. 


We feel that “ all is vanity *’ 
That we pursued in youth, 

Yet in decline’s inanity 
We still would search for truth. 


But ah, the dreams of age as vain 
As those of youth we find; 

No glowing heart, no teeming brain, 
Is left to feed the mind. 


And yet, my friend, the setting sun, 

* Frosty, but kindly,"’ still 

May shine on work not badly done, 
Though faint its rays and chill. 


¢ > 
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THE ARTIST-BRIDE. 
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BY MRS. SOPHRONIA CURRIER. 

JERRY JONES was not born a painter, nor did 
his family ever imagine that he was. Indeed he was 
only laughed at by them, when, his churlish blood 
boiling at some indignity shown him by his master’s 
son, the gifted, but proud and overbearing Edward 
De Lancy, the little rough, dirty boy shook his puny 
fist and exclaimed, ‘‘ Sometime I will be a greater 
painter than he is!” 

“The path of wealth is open to you, my boy,”’ his 
father would say; ‘** be industrious, be prudent, and 
keep your eyes open as you go through the world, 
and you may, some day, have as broad lands and as 
proud balls as the De Lincys will inherit; but to be- 
come in any other respect his equal, Jerry, will be a 
vain attempt!” 

Jerry sometime remembered his father’s advice, 
but it was not until after he had learned that tbe 
chalk and charcoal scratches on the walls of his ken- 
nel did not much resemble his master’s drawings, 
and that the daubs he made with the brushes he ab- 
stracted from Edward’s studio did not surpass in 
beauty the elegant paintings of the young artist; bat 
the time never did come, until his wish was grati- 
fied, that to humble the pride of the De Lancys, by 
having produced in his family a more splendid work 
of art than they could boast, was not his highest am- 
bition. However, at the age of twenty-five, Jerry 
Jones—we beg his pardon, he was Sir Vinton Stan- 
ley now, by the good sense and spirit of Lady Emma, 
who preferred the handsome face, fine figure and 
good habits of Jones, though it was plebeian blood 
which circled in his veins, to the noble name of the 
dissolute man whom her friends would bave per- 
suaded her to marry. 

* If my personal defects and my ten years’ senior- 
ity will prevent him from loving me,” said the lady 
to her advisers, ‘‘ he will at least be grateful to me 
for the position in life I have given him, while the 
Marquis of L——would be spending my wealth with 
wine and cards, and making a jest of me among his 
low associates.” 7m 

Sir Vinton Stanley, at the age of twenty-five, I 
was beginning to say, gave up all thoughts of ever 
rivalling, in the art of painting, his former master, 
who was now enjoying considerable celebrity. No, 
the artist who was to immortalize his tamily, and 
astonish the world, was the little representative of 
himself, which Lady Stanley presented to him a year 
after their marriage. 

Bat George, though he was a: bright, active little 
fellow, possessing all the good qualities of both his 
parents, perhaps improving on the independence of 
character and the good sense of his mother, and the 
natural rectitude of conduct and the personal at- 
tractions of his father, did not inherit from them any 
qualities of which they themselves were not pos- 
sessed. He was no more born a painter than was 
Sir Vinton, and more than that, he was not anxious 
to become one. In vain were the first masters em- 
ployed to teach him the art which even his father 
could not fail to perceive nature had not given him ;. 
in vain were the finest paintings procured to attract 
his attention, and to awaken‘a spirit of emulation, 

** if 1 must learn a business, father,” the boy would 
say, “ let it be that of a boatman, for I can guide my 








little skiff over the lake, now, much better than John 
can; hedares not go near the rocks, for fear of the 
eddies, and at the first breath of wind he hurries 
down the sail; but I go where I will, with the sails 
all spread, Or let me bea gamekeeper, father! Roger 
says I ought to have been one. The pack mind my 
call now much better than his; I know every corner 
of the park, and I can hit a mark now, twice to his 
once. These pictures are pretty enough, but I had 
rather help be a picture, than make one.” 

But the father would not be persuaded by the 
child’s pleadings, nor could the superior judgment 
of his wife, who proposed a different training for her 
son, though in everything else he was willing to ac- 
knowledge it, affect his determination. George 
might, and he should become a distinguished paint- 
er. That one idea entirely engrossed his father’s 
mind; and when bis son had completed his nine- 
teenth year, Sir Vinton, seeing that time did not in- 
crease his interest in the art he so wished him to 
cultivate, but rather made it more distasteful to 
him, determined to pursue a course of conduct to- 
wards him which would compel him tointerest him- 
self in painting. “ 

The Stanley estate was unentailed, and Lady 
Emma having had perfect confidence in the man of 
her choice, and irritated by the opposition of her 
friends to her marriage, had put all her wealth, with 
the exception of a trifling sum, into the hands of her 
husband. Bitterly now did she repent the act, know- 
ing, as she did, that the hopes of her husband in re- 
lation to his son never would be realized; for when 
Sir Vinton sent the youth to the continent, bidding 
him not return to his home until he could bring with 
him a painting which could bear the criticisms of 
the first masters of the art, he threatened him with 
disinheritance should he disappoint him in his cher- 
ished expectations. 

The first year of his banishment, so George Stan- 
ley considered it, was spent under the care of a cele- 
brated Italian painter, who was so devoted to his 
profession that he suffered himself and his pupil no 
relaxation from their studies, and the result was, 
the health of the one was greatly affected, and the 
other was brought to the grave. In consequence of 
his state of health, Goorge was allowed six months’ 
relaxation from his pursuits, during which he should 
travel; but his father enjoined iton him, wherever 
he should go, to seek the acquaintanceship of distin- 
guished artists, and to visit every gallery of paintings. 

While visiting Naples, young Stanley fell in with 
an old gentleman, a friend of his mother’s family, 
himeelf no painter, but a lover of the fine arts, who 
had well nigh expended a large fortune in collecting 
old paintings, which it was his delight to have sought 
after by young artists. 

To visit this collection of paintings, George Stanley 
often went, but far less to admire the tine specimens 
of art, than the prospects of nature and the view of 
busy life which the towering windows of the chateau, 
overlooking the bay of Naples, afforded. One fine 
sunset evening, as he stoud at his favorite point of 
observation, a remote part of the gallery, very little 
frequented by the artists, as it contained but few 
paintings, and they were 80 old as to be almost cblit- 
erated, his attention was drawn from the gay, active 
scene below the window, and the more beautiful, far 
distant view on which his eye was at that moment 
resting, to a figure but a few yards from him, stand- 
ing, apparently unconscious of his near neighbor- 
hood, before one of the most nearly effaced paint- 
ings. The tigure was that of a young peasant girl, 
so her dress indicated, bat one unused to toil; for 
tho hue of her cheek was fuir as if the sunlight bad 
never fallen upon it; her fingers were long and ta- 
per-like, and her arm and the ankle, which the short 
dress partially exposed to view, were very delicately 
formed. The coarse bat tastefully fashioned and 
garlanded straw hat was thrown back from her brow, 
revealing a classically-shaped head, whose dark, luxu- 
riant tresses fell over her shoulders in long curls; the 
simple white tunic was gathered about the waist with 
@ tasselled silk cord, showing a beautifully developed 
form, with an attitude such as an actor might study, 
made simple and majestic, modest and proud. The 
face, young Stanley could not obtain a view of. Had 
he been able to do 80, he would not have ventured 
the remark which he made to the young rustic who 
had found her way to the gallery. 

“The paintings here are miserable things,” he 
said, ‘ but you will find, further down the hall, very 
beautiful pictures—flowers and birds, fair ladies 
and—” 

The young girl turned her head, ‘and George Stan- 
ley found himself suddenly silent. He had little ex- 
pected t look on such a countenance as was present- 
ed to his view. The face whose features were ua 
beautiful as those of the Madonna, was almost hue- 
less; the lips were parted, and in the full dart eyes 
which, from the intensity of their gaze, seemed al- 
most wild, large tears were slowly gathering. She 
gazed on him for a moment, but the current of her 
thoughts seemed unbroken, and then she turned 
again to the painting. At that instant a beam from 
the setting sun streamed into the gallery, through 
the window which Stanley had uncurtained, and 
the painting on which the young girl was gazing was 
in too full bght. The sudden change in its appear- 
ance disturbed those absorbing emotions, and when 
he attempted to shade the picture as it had before 
been, by adjusting the curtain, she turned her now 
calm but deeply serious face to his, and gracefully 
acknowledging his attention, picked up the little 
straw hat which had fallen to the floor, and walked 
away with a light tread. 

The next day, at thesame hour, Stanley was stand- 


ing again at the window where he had seen the 

young peasant girl, but his eye was far less interest- 

ed in the beautiful prospect of which the place com- 
; manded the view, than it had been before. and many 
a furtive glance was turned down the gallery. She 
came, at length, but at a later hour than on the 
evening previous. The young man observed that 
the artists looked on her with a curious eye as she 
passed them, that none of the visiturs in the plae 
appeared to recognize her, and that she moved along 
quickly, as if anxious to escape observation. As she 
drew near the spot where he was standing, the young 
man was angry with himself for being there; for the 
girl paused suddenly as her eye fell on him, and a 
look of disappointment passed over her features, 
She gazed for a moment on the painting which had 
80 interested her the day previous, and then turned 
away. ‘ 

Onthe following morning Stanley was again in 
Costelli’s picture-gallery.. He conjectured aright 
that the young girl who seemed in a fair way to fas- 
cinate him, would come at another hour than on the 
day previous; but his presence did not now disturb 
her, tor he had brought his easel into the hall, and 
when she made her appearance, was as much ab- 
sorbed with his work as the most devoted artist. 
Every morning for a fortnight sat Stanley before his 
almost perfectly uncolored canvas, with his brush in 
his fingers, contemplating the face and figure of that 
young girl, who, quite unconscious of the interest 
she was awakening in the stranger, came as often to 
gaze on that old, faded painting. Usually she seemed 
not to observe his presence, but sometimes when a 
faint color was in her pale cheek, and a smile was on 
the face oftencst sad and dispirited, she looked over 
his shoulder as she passed him, and made some re- 
mark on the progress of his work. 

One morning when her face wore a jiappier ex- 
pression than Stanley had ever seen there befure, as 
she paused to look on his painting, she asked, “Are 
you a lover of art?” 

The young man tried to throw all the admiration 
he felt for the beautful being into his countenance 
and voice as he answered, “1 am a worshipper of 
nature.” 

She did not, or would not, however, understand 
the idea which he intended to convey, but said, very 
quietly and seriously, as she gazed with those dark, 
searching eyes in his face: ‘‘ You arecapable of do- 
ing something very beautiful and usefal; but a 
painter, you never will be!’ 


gallery, but Stanley, after a few days, found the 
young peasant girl at her home 

That home was even more humble than the young 
man had expected, but it was the abode of peace and 
happiness. The family consisted but of the charm- 
ing Rosini, whose countenance at home never wore 
that look of deep sadness and anxiety Stanley bad 
been most accustomed to see there, and her aged 
and paralytic father. The young girl was a straw- 
plaiter, and as she busily plied her tingers, the old 
man, whose eyesight had been spared him when his 
other bodily powers failed, read from some interest- 
ing and instructive book, or Rosini sang, in a rich, 
musical voice, some sweet, joyous air. 

Thus employed, Stanley always found them; and 
in their peaceful home the young man forgot his 
painting—he forgot that he was banished from his 
father’s house—he forgot everything but Rosini. 

The young Italian believed his story of love, and 
her father, though he would have had the young 
man give some more definite account of himself than 
he was inclined to, had such great confidence in the 
good sense and penetration of his daughter, that he 
did not oppose their plans. 

* Till now, her every thought and act has been in 
reference to my comfort and happiness,”’ said the 
old man. “I will not make wretched the existence 
which she would have sacrificed for me!” And the 
young girl became the wife of Stanley. 





More than a year and a half had passed since 
George Stanley had been sent from his home, and 
the six months allowed him for relaxation from his 
pursuits had sometime since elapsed; but his father 
could not learn that he had returned to his employ- 
ment, or was intending todo so. Indeed, little could 
be learned from his letters in regard to his plans. 
Lady Stanley, who had been almost distracted by the 
treatment of her son by his father, fell into a linger- 
ing sickness, which she declared nothing would cure 
but his return; and Sir Vinton, who began to sus- 
pect that he had not acted quite jadiciously towards 
him, determined to visit him at Naples to ascertain 
what progress he had made in his pursuit; and in 
case he should find him as averse as ever to painting, 
to decide whether it would be best to allow him to 
return home, or to remain still longer abroad. 

George had been apprised of his father’s intended 
visit; and the evening before his arrival, the young 
man made Rosini—who had been but for two weeks 
@ bride—acquainted with the circumstances of him- 
self and his family. 

‘Ah, now, do not make excuses, nor look 89 likea 
criminal!” said the fair bride. ‘* You have withheld 
something from me; bat we are quite. I have yet 
to make you acquainted with a secret which has. ov- 
cupied my thoughts, my every thought for a long 
time; a longer time than I have known yoa!” 

“ Rosinil” 

“ Yes!” And she laughed joyously ;. bat ehanging 
her merry mood at his serious looks, she added, “ To- 
morrow, you shall know all, George, amd you shall 
love me none the less when my secret is revealed; 
for—for—” and a new thought flashed through her 





That was the last morning they met in the picture- 
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proud of you as he had hoped to be. We will go to- 
morrow to the picture gallery of the Count Cortelli; 
everybody will be there, and your father, of course, 
will go to see the count’s new painting, and—and— 
but I will not tell you now; I must see the good Cos- 
telli to-night.”’ e 

Everybody did go next day to the chateau of the 
count; not only all the louvers of art in Naples, and 
all the strangers visiting there, but many distin- 
guished amateurs from other cities, who came at the 
express invitation of Costelli. Sir Vinton Stanley 
was among the strangers, and by chance Lord Kidj- 
ward De Lancy stood beside him as he was regard- 
ing the painting. 

“What is your lordship’s opinion of it?” asked 
Sir Vinton. 

‘| have never seen its superior!’ exclaimed De 
Lancy, in a tone of undisguised admiration. 

* Say, rather, that you bave never seen its equal!” 
said a distinguished artist; and the opinion of the 
two painters was the opinion of the company. 

As one after another of those who had spent years 
in studying the work of the old masters gave their 
judgment of the painting, pointing out its beanties, 
but finding in it no defects, Rosini hung, 41 cost 
tuinting, on the arm of her husband; and when the 
name of the artist was demanded of Costelliin snch 
a manner that he could no longer withhold it, her 
countenance became 80 ashy pale, that the young 
man, though he heard the words uttered by the 
count, was so much alarmed at her appearance that 
he could not contradict his words. 

“ The painter is before you,” said Costelli. “The 
hand which produced this wonderful work belongs 
to the young Englishman, George Stauley!” 

Rosini recovered her composure by a violent effurt. 
* He has spoken truly,” she whispered to her hus- 
band, “do not contradict his words, for the picture 
is my own! I painted it to buy my father bread; 
see, it has purchased for you your father’s love and 
respect!” 

Sir Vinton had seen his son, and bursting through 
the crowd, which, following the example of De Lan- 
cy, were offering him their congratulations, he caught 
him in bis arms, bestowing on him epithets which, 
fortunately for him, were not heard in the tumult of 
voices. George tried to explain, but the old Costelli 
whispered to him: 

** Be silent, young man! You oweit to your sweet 
wife, if not to yourself, to keep your father in his 
present good humor towards you!” And then the 
count introduced to Sir Vinton his son’s wife—his 
own god-daughter—the thild of his old friend, the 
artist Berendo. 

The gentleman was surprised, but at that moment 
he could not suppose it possible that George would 
be guilty of any wrong or improper act; and he im- 
pressed a kiss on the brow of the young lady, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘A blessing on your sweet face! You shall 
be most welcome to my home; and Lady Emma will 
be proud of her daughter.” 

And so Lady Emma was; for she understood, what 
even Sir Vinton conjectured—though he kept that 
conjecture to himself—how it happened that the 
hand of her son produced that splendid painting. 

George Stanley has never since his marriage put 
brush to canvas; his father often expresses a hope 
that he never will, for he may not equal his former 
production. But there is a little Vinton growing up 
in the family who, his grandfather and his mother 
believe, and with pretty good reason, was born a 
painter. 


> . 





A KING’S HOUSEHOLD IN OLD TIMES. 

The following curious regulations for the use of ye 
Royal Household of Henry VII. compare amusingly 
with those of her majesty Queen Victoria; 1. The 
barber must always keep himself clean, in order not 
to compromise his majesty’s health. 2. The treas- 
urer shall not keep ragged scullions who walk about 
almost naked, and sleep or lie down before the kitch- 
en fire. 3. No meat beyond a certain price shall be 
served on the king’s table. 4. Tne servants to fur- 
nish a sufficient guarantee to provide against the sub- 
straction of wooden platters and copper utensils be- 
longing to his majesty. 5. Pewter plate being too 
costly for daily use, the greatest care must be taken 
of the wooden platters and pewter spoons. 5. No 
boy: or commissioner shall be kept at court for the 
use of the servants. 7. Women who are prodigal 
shall be banished from the court. 8. As likewise all 
kinds of dogs, except a small number of spaniels, re- 
served for the use of the ladies. 9. The officers of 
the king’s household to live in harmony with each 
other, 12. The stable boys not to steal his majesty's 
straw to put in their beds, as a sufficient quantity 
has been given them. 13. Between six and seven 
o’clock the officer charged with the service of the 
king’s chamber shall light the fire and lay straw in 
the private apartments of his majesty. 14. Coal will 
only be furnished for the apartments of the king, 
the queen and those of Lady Mary. 15. The ladies 
of honor to have a piece of white bread and some 
beef for their breakfast. 16. A present will be made 
to any of the king’s officers marrying, on condition 
they make a present to his majesty. 
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REASSURING.—Nervous Old Lady—(Band in the 
distance). ‘O, there are those dreadful volunteers, 
Joseph! 1 know the horse will take fright! Hadn’t 
you better tarn him round?” 

Coachman (who will have hisown way). “0, let 
‘im alone, ’m; he'll turn ’sself round, and pretty 
quick, too, if he’s frightened!” 


mind, ‘‘ O George, to-morrow your father shall be as | 








' coroposed. 
removal to seme convenient distance; and it was in | 











A COUNTY FAMILY. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
MRS. BLACKBURN 8EES A GHOST: 


THE winter was over and gone, and still the great 
Blackburn vault remained without the prey for 
whicb, in all men’s eyes, it seemed to bave yawned 
to long. The squire was yet alive; and even, as the 
wise doctors said, who had come again from town to 
visit him, better—at all events lees restiess and dis- 
They had recommended change of air— 


contemplation, when the days grew warmer, to 
transport the invalid t» that sheltered cottage on the 
Carlew of which we have already spoken. 
was no more chance of his recovery than of Fisher- 
man Richard, who had buiit the place, coming back 
to claim his own again. But there was so tar an im- 
provement in the sick man’s state, that he was now 
wholly passive; there were no more yearning glances, 
dumb appeals. He had never suffered bodily pain, 
and now his mind scemed still and quiet as his liobs. 

None but hia wife and son, and Stanhope, guessed 
the cause. Even Ellen, seeing his eyes often fixed 
upon the pedigree (which had been transferred from 
the old place to his chan.bar-wal!), believed that it 
was that which so contented him. He saw the 
8:asons change in the great mirror—the enow dis- 
solve, the green appear; the awakening life of bud 
and branch—but without pain or pleasure. He 
watched the familiar fuces about his bed with the 
same listless luck as he gazcd on the motes in the 
sunbeams. 

Heaven only knows what he thought. We who 
live and move can ecarcely picture how looks the 
world to those who only have their being in it. 

The outside fulk—his friends and neighbors—did 
not speculate upon that matter, but counted him 
tor dead already, except that they did not call upon 
the family with ‘kind inquiries.” Even to those 
about him it sometimes seemed so. The prayers 
which Ellen never omitted to read to him, night and 
morning, fell on deaf ears, aud might have been the 
service for the dead. 

William, though he well knew he was not the heir, 
began to exercire the rights of heirship, and rode 
and +trode about his father’s lands as though they 
were his own; and whether he rode or strode, a 
‘beggar on horseback ” was what the people called 
him. Mere power, such as is neither influence nor 
authority, was very swect to him, as it is to all 
brutal natures; and he misused it sorely. And yet 
it angered him to know that he was hated. He was 
jealous of the respectful salutations with which Ellen 
was welcomed by the meanest hind, as she passed 
by; although all the village, and the poorest most of 
all, had cause to like her, as he knew, and more or 
less had cause to dislike him. He was jealous of the 
kindliness with which Stanhope was universally re- 
garded notwithstanding that the young squire of 
Curlew Hall had not the means to “ do his duty by 
the land,” that is, by these who lived by it. He was 
jealous of the cheery looks which Mr. Waller, always 
chatty, always gay, inspired. He was jealous, even 
though his rival in her affections was in the grave, 
with respect to Lucy; and had bad the meanness, on 
some pretence, to get dismissed a gardener whom he 
had overheard talking to her about *‘ young Squire 
Richard as was dead and gone.” He hated the 
county generally, partly because his presence in the 
hunting-tield had not been received with enthusiasm 
by the other red coats, and partly because he had 
not been made a magistrate. The Blackburns bad 
always been put upon the bench as soon as they were 
of legal age, and his tather had had that responsi- 
bility conferred upon him directly he had succeeded 
to his inheritance. Why, then, was he left out in 
the cold? The cabal against him, it seemed, had not 
been contined to his own home. 

1t was curious how this denial of the mere insignia 
of respectability—since for the thing itself he cared 
nothing--rankled in his mind. In reality, only there 
is nothing so unreasonable as interse selfishness, 
William Blackburn had had every opportunity ot 
“ getting on” in the neighborhood aff rded him. 
Country-tolk are the last to judge men of their own 
class upon their own merits, or he would have had 
small chance indeed; scores of welcoming hands had 
been held out to him, but in return he had shown 
the cloven foot. His behaviour to his parents, and 
especially to Lucy, was resented; and besides, not- 
withstanding the shortness of his sijourn at Red- 
combe, he had openly, more than once, shocked a by 
no means fastidious public opinion. As to the magis- 
tracy, Stanhope, though the lord-lieutenant was per- 
sonally known to him, had declined point-blank to 
move in the matter, and had even expressed himself 
to be, ** under the circumstances, astonished at such 
a request.” Mr. Waller (who would himself perhaps 
have found a difficulty in getting J P. attached to 
his name, had not M P. been there already) had re- 
commended patience, and hinted that there would be 
a better chance of such promotion when he had 
formed some matrimonial connection with a county 
family; at which William’s brow darkened visibly, 
tor reasons best known to himself. He had received 
a letter on the very morning on which that remark 
was made, and had it then in his pocket, which, be- 
sides its intrinsically unpleasant nature, reminded 
him bitterly enough of how far off was that consum- 
mation of his hopes, his marriage with Lucy Waller. 
This communication ran as follows: 


‘My DEAR MR BLACKBURN,—I dare say you will 
scarcely remember this handwriting; and yet it 


There , 





comes from one who is a sort of kin to you [here Mr. 
William winced and swore a great oath] Some men 
might take it ill that you never wrotea line to tell 
me of my poor picce’s death; but it is likely enough, 
not being an babitaal correspondent of yours truly, 
you did not know my address, which indeed is gen- 
| erally pretty changeable, as at present. If I had 
! chanced to see the notice in the Times, I should cer- 
tainly have come, no matter what distance, to pay 
! my last tribute of respect to your late wife’s memory 
{here Mr. William expressed incredulity in the 
| strongest language]. However, as business is bring- 
| ing me northward sbortly, | will do myself the pleas- 
| ore of just lookingin at Blackburn Manor. It was 
| Only quite by chance, and within the last day or 
| two, L heard of your /uck. What a pity it is poor 
Bess never lived to see it! Richardson also joins 
with me in felicitations [never did ‘ telicitated ’ man 
wear 80 incongrnous a look as William Blackburn 
wore as he read that wore] upon your position and 
prospects, Still, you must not forget old friends. 
Yuurs very sincerely, JOHN DEAN” 


This unwelcome letter was no doubt intentionally 
unturnished with an address, so that Mr. William 
Blackburn was unable to indulge himself in what 
would have been an immense relief under the cir- 
cumstances, the sending an appropriate reply by 
return of post. ‘He wants nioney, this impudent 
scoundrel,” «jaculated William. ‘* He and Richard- 
son, they think to put the screw on, on account of 
that confounded Chester business. But not one 
penny of hush-money do they get outof me. I had 
rather they told the whole story than not indeed, tor 
it would set me free of this fellow Stanhope; /e 
would have no hold upon me then, except that— 
curse him!—he has got that will in keeping. He 
took it to Curlew Hall that very day, I know be did. 
Yes, I must not break with him— just yet— whatever 
happevs. But why does this fellow prate so much 
about Bess? He uses her as a Sstulking-horse, of 
course. He dared not show his tace here but for 
that. And yet it is clear he suspects nothing. If 
he only knew —why this man would be a stone about 
my neck for all my days. 1 mustsee him, I suppose, 
since I cannot prevent his coming. But I will not 
give hima shilling, not # sixpence—let him do his 
worst. I believe if he told all, that Waller is so 
deeply dipped, that it would make no difference 
now as regards Lucy. But what is her father’s cen- 
sent, or even hers, to me” (and William Blackburn 
ground his teeth), ‘‘ while there is that woman at 
Formosa!” 

It was in vain for him to recapitulate what an out- 
of-the-way place Formosa was, and all the arguments 
he had so often used with himself against the prob- 
ability of Bess tarning up to trouble him. The very 
thought of the risk he should incur, if be married 
while she was alive, brought the perspiration out 
upon his forehead. 

It may be jndged whether thia was a propitious 
morning for Mr. Waller to hint to the young squire 
that an eligible matrimonial connection was the only 
thing to set himself right with the county and the 
lord-iieutenant, 

Another annoyance chanced to arise that day from 
the same source, although of avery different and 
quite unsubstantial kind; but then annoyances are 
often irksome in inverse proportion to their sub- 
stance. Just as he had contrived to put that letter 
of Uncle Dean, with the bitter recollections it evoked, 
out of his mind, his mother, ot all people in the world, 
must needs awaken them again. She had driven 
out with Lucy to ‘*The Fishery,” to give certain 
final directions there for the reception of the family, 
and had come back, to use her own expression, 
‘¢rauch upset;”? by which she meant, not that she 
had been frequently thrown out of the carriage, but 
was seriously indisposed. Perhaps, as Lucy sug- 
gested to Ellen, the idea of leaving Redcombe under 
such sad circumstances, since it was out of all hu- 
man probability that her husband would be brought 
back thither— save to the churchyard—had overcome 
her; she bad borne up wonderfully all day, however, 
until on her road home, when she had given way in 
a rather unexpected, and apparently uncalled-for 
manner in Redmoor tir grove—‘ Just where it is so 
steep, you know, that one always gets out and walks; 
your grandmother and I were walking, and she bade 
me go on at my own pace, since waiting for her 
made her nervous; and although loath to leave her, 
I did soybut finding sbe did not appear within a 
reasonable time, and since the coachman feared that 
the horses, being heated, would catch cold waiting 
too long on the brow cf the bill, I went back, to give 
Mrs. Blackburn my arm to belp her up the steep. I 
found her leaning against a tree, not out of breath, 
but very pale and trembling, and she said something 
had given her a turn.” 

“Ah, then I know what it was, Lucy,” interrupted 
Ellen, sadly; ‘* 1 can guess why that particular place 
should affect poor dear grandmother; it was in that 
very fir-grove, as she once told me, that she and 
grandfather had a last interview with his mother. 
He was but a few weeks married, then a young and 
handsome bridegroom; and 1 dare say the sudden 
recollection of him ashe then was, involuntarily con- 
trasted itself in her mind with his present wotual 
condition.” 

“T think that must have been it,” assented Lucy, 
* for she said something, I could not quite under- 
stand, about a warning and your poor grandfather. 
I am sure it is a miracle to me that Mrs. Blackburn 
gives way so seldom, considering ber trials.’’ 

Indeed, the stout old lady, notwithstanding that 
tenderness of her heart, which evinced itselt in such 








culpable weakness with respect to her son, was by 
no means easily cast down, but went about her 
household duties bravely, and nursed the sick man 
in true wifely fashion night and day, the only one 
about him who in her heart of hearts had had even 
until now some hope of him yet. She was one of 
those who have faith in the doctor while he pro. 
phesies smooth things, but when he shakes his head, 
who com(‘ort themselves with a “ Well, well, science 
is often mistaken, and after all we are in Gudi’s 
hands;” as though we had not been there before, 
But all that evening good Mrs. Blackburn kept sor- 
rowful silence, and more than once considerably 
embarrassed Mr. Waller by bursting into tears. Ty 
weep in public wae, in that gentleman’s eyes, an on- 
pardonable solecism (‘‘ Good’ heavens,” whispered 
he to Stanhope, on the second occasion of this ebulli- 
tion, ‘‘are we in the Forest of Bondy?’’), an impulse 
which, if generally indulged in, would make the 
ordinary transactious of life impossible; the idea ot 
some meeting of ruined shareholders, instead of 
stigmatizing one as a scoundrel (again t which one 
might bear up), dissolving into tears! As to Mr, 
William, full of his own personal troubles, he doubt- 
less wondered what the old wowan had got to cry 
about; but sympathy did not prompt him so far as 
to make inquiry. He had got his greatcoat on, and 
his cigar in his mouth, about to visit the Blackburn 
Arms as usual after dinher, when his mother beck- 
oned him into the deserted dining-room, 

“O Willy,” said she, “I have been wanting to 
speak to you all the evening, but could not get you 
alone. Ihave had such a shock tu-day as yon can- 
not imagine; and I am only thankful that it did not 
happen to you.” 

* Shock; well, I’m not easily shocked, and I dare 
say I could have stood it,” returned William, gruffly, 
‘* What’s happened now?” 

“A very dreadful thing, Willy. I have had a mes- 
sage from the grave. 1 have seen a ghost.” 

“O, 1 say ; come now, Yuu must have a talk with 
Mr. Alicase when he comes to visit the governor to- 
morrow. These sort of fancies—for l’ve heard him 
say so—are all stomach.” 

** But this was not fancy, William, I am very sure. 
Now, do you sit down and listen.” 

** Bat I want a cigar, mother; and Bill Dykes and 
Harry Wiliing have got a match on to-night at four 
corners.” 

‘‘Never mind them, William?’ returned Mrs. 
Blackburn, gravely; ‘‘ and have your cigar here if 
you please. If you had seen what I have seen this 
day, you would be in no bumor for games or 
smoking.” 

I will just light up, however, in the meantime,” 
said Mr. William, contemptuously, for he had drank 
bis fill, and was by no means in a condition favorable 
to superstitious fears. ‘‘ Now, then, I’m all atten- 
tion; fire away.” 

“TI dare say you have heard, Willy,’ began his 
mother, slowly, with her hand upon his knee, “of 
that old legend about the Blackburn folk, that be- 
fore they die they have each a warning of their end 


burn returns to tell the doomed one of his race that 
his time has come to depart also.” 

‘I have heard some twaddle of the kind,” said 
William, carelessly. ‘‘ They say in the village that 
young Richard’s dead mother was seen in the park 
the night before her son popped off the hooks so sud- 
denly; but it’s all rubbish, of course. And indeed 
she did not happen to be a Blackburn at all.” 

“That is no matter, Willy; she was a Blackburn 
by marriage, if not by blood. Your grandmother 
walked on the terrace the night before her wicked 
husband breathed his last. It is always the last dead 
that gives the warning.” 

Mr. William, lying back in his armchair at ease, 
expelled his tobacco-smoke in rings, an accomplish- 
ment of which he was unreasonably proud, and in- 
quired scornfully, ‘* Well, what then? Have you 
seen this young gentleman to-lay?” And he point- 
ed to the picture of his Cousin Richard that hung 
above the mantelpiece. 

“No, Willy; but I have seen your wife—poor 
Bess.” 

William Blackburn bounded from his chair with a 
feartul oath. 

‘‘ Don’t swear, Willy—don’t swear, for Heaven’s 
sake; you don’t know how soon you may be called 
to answer for such words. What 1 saw was a warn- 
ing tor one of your race; but who shall say for 
whom? At first, of course, | only thought of your 
poor father. He is the likeliest to go, dear soul, and 
the fittest fur it. Ah, if youcould but see him lying 
day and night, night and day, patient and gentle- 
faced as the stone angel over the church door! I 
know by bis look that he bas forgiven me for med- 
dling witb bis papers, though, indeed, it was very 
wrong of me to do so; and I do think, if you were to 
go and sce him once again, Willy—” 

** Never you mind me and tatber. You tell me 
about what you saw, mother; tell me everything.” 
He sat down again now, and bad hidden his eyes 
bebind hia hand, but bis teatures worked beneath it 
restlessly. 

“I knew it would move you, my dear boy—I knew 
it would touch you; and I hope it will work for good. 
I know you are not wicked, as sume believe, but only 
a little wild and thoughtless. Yet, O remember, 
that it is not always the old and ailing that are taken 
first, but oftentimes the young and strong. Think, 
if this should be a warning sent to you, my darling, 
to you, instead of —” 

‘* Will you tell me what you saw?” broke in br 
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you think of it afterwards. What in the fiend’s 
name, did you see, mother?” 

For a moment, the poor lady’s speech was choked 
by sobs. For the first time, perhaps, it was borne 
home to her that this son of bers had indeed a heart 
of stone; bat he muttered something by way of an 
apology for his tone and temper; he had been put 
out, he said, by an infernal business letter that morn- 
ing. And her hand once more rested on his knee as 
she resumed her story. 

“We were walking, Lucy and I, up the short-cut 
through Redmoor fir-grove, while the carriage went 
up the road. I had sent Lacy on before, because I 
like to go my own pace, and not feel hurried; and 
presently she had feftt me far behind, and I was quite 
alone. It was the very place where fifty years ago, 
Willy, your father and I met Rassell Blackburn’s 
wife for the last time, and the thoughts of old times 
crowded in upon me, so that I stopped and lingered 
more tban I needed to do, though the way was 
steep.” 

“You had your mind, then, full of the past, and 
death, and such like?” observed William, with in- 
terest. 

“No doubt, Willy; and I may have also even 
thought of Bess herself, as 1 certainly did of you, 
dear boy. Butif I did, 1 thought of her less than 
avy. Then presently, in the silence of the gruve— 
for you know there was not a breath of wind to-day 
—I heard steps behind we. 1 was not surprised, 
for the path is used by all folks on fuot coming from 
Mosedale to Kedcombe, nor in the least agitated or 
alarmed. As the steps grew nearer, I moved to one 
side of the path, in order to let the person pass me, 
for whoever it was, she was a faster walker than 
5,” 

‘Bat how did you know it was a woman?” 

«* Because I heard her dress brush agaiust the 
trees.” 

“She was so close as that, was she?” inquired 
William, hoarsely. 

“She was at one time, but not when I looked 
round. I walked on and on, expecting every instant 
that she would pass me; but finding that the foot- 
steps ceased, 1 turned about to see why she had 
stopped.” 

* Well, and what then?” 

“Then I saw that it was Bess. It was growing 
dask, but 1 am certain that it was she, and no other. 
She was @ deal older, and more white and wan-look- 
ing than when I saw ber last; but, as sure as it is 
my voice you hear, Willy, it was your dead wife.” 

“Did you speak to her?” As William put this 
question, he shot through his fiugers an eager glance 
at his mother’s face; it was a careworn and wriukled 
one enough, buf as bonest and open as the smooth- 
est; he need not have been afraid of any 1 





could come to no more satisfactory conclusion than 
to hope that all these pains of thought might be in 
vain. “The old woman must have been deceived,” 
he muttered, as he threw himself on his bed. “It 
could never have been Bess herself; she would not 
have dared to come.” 


CHAPTER XXX. 
MR. WILLIAM ENJOYS SOCIETY. 


THAT heaviness may endure for a night, but joy 
cometh in the morning, was certainly not written of 
the vicious. To them the beginning of the day more 
than any other time brings the reproof of Nature. 
It is then that she chiefly resents upon the wrong- 
doer his contravention of ber laws, and, until he has 
commenced his daily round of life, hidden himself 
from her among his base companions, or forgotten 
her in strong liquors, her presence is irksome and 
hateful. It was at breakfast of all meals that Mr. 
William Blackburn appeared to least advantage; 
and on the morning succeeding his long vigil, he was 
a piteous sight to behold. Mrs. Blackburn regard- 
ed him with unfeigned terror, as she thought of that 
mysterious vision of the previous day, and what it 
might portend. 

“T shall be glad indeed,” said she, sceing him heap 
this and that upon his plate, until it was like the 
* Douglas larder,’’ and yet scarcely swallow a mouth- 
ful, ‘‘ when the time is ripe tor our going to tie cot- 
tage, tor your sake, Willy, almost as much as for 
that of your poor father. 1 am sure you want change 
of air.” 

** T don’t know whether I shall go to the cottage at 
all,” answered her son, gruftiy; “ and, at all events, 
I shan’t go yet.” 

* Not go, Willy?” plealed she. ‘ Why, you sure- 
ly would not stop here alone? Whatcan you have 
to keep you at Redcombe?” 

‘Something that women understand nothing 
about,” growled he—‘ business.”” And with that 
scanty information sbe was fain to be content. 

It was certainly a business of a light kind, and one 
that did not keep Mr. William withindoors. It was 
his habit to lounge abuut the grounds, and park, and 
village all day, the very type of a loater. But he 
now confined himself tothe grounds only. Instead 
of his old listlesslook, his eye seemed ever on the 
watch, his ear upon the stretch, for some one coming; 
he would break off suddenly in his speech to listen to 
sounds that heralded nothing, to stare with eager 
looks into the distance, where nothing showed itself. 
He was alert, and yet distraught. Doubtless un- 
willing, for good reasons, to be from home upon Mr, 
Dean’s arrival, which would probably occur at some 





ment there. 

“Speak to her? No, indeed, Willy. Iwas much 
too skeared. My limbs seemed to give way, and I 
sank down trembling all of a heap against a tree- 
trunk. Indeed, for a moment, 1 shut my eyes for 
fear, yet not so long that if it had been anything but 
aghost, it could never have got out of sighi; and 
yet, when I looked again, Willy, there was nothing 
there.” 

“No; and there never was anything there, 
mother,” said William, forcing a laugh, **‘ you may 
take your oath of that.” 

“T tell you, Willy,’ answered Mrs. Blackburn, 
solemnly, ‘*I am not more certain that I see you 
now than that I saw Bess to-day. Moreover, she 
saw me, for which, indeed, without doubt, she had 
been sent. O Willy, Willy, 1 cannot keep the terri- 
bie thought out of my mind that it was about you 
shecame. It seems so strange else that she should 
bave looked so wan and sorrowful about your father. 
Orepent, my darling, for we have all something to 
be sorry for, and be a good lad while you have yet 
time. I have never troubled you with such talk of 
late, Willy; I have been afraid of your ill looks and 
tempers, but it has been often in my thoughts to 
speak of such things. Kiss me, darling, kiss me. 
Pray to-night. O, how 1 have prayed fur you, Willy! 
Pray to be a good man.” 

* Yes, yes, all right,” said Mr. William, submit- 
ting, if with no very good grace, to his mother’s 
impassioned caress. “I will do all that if you on 
your part will promise me to hold your tongue about 
this matter. In my opivion, you have been misled 
by your feelings; you were tired and full of melan- 
choly thoughts, and your imagination has built.up 
the whole affair. It was a mere delusion.” 

Mrs. Blackburn shook her bead, and smiled sadly. 

“ Well, that’s my opinion, I repeat,” said W liam, 
coldly ; ‘and I think most peopte will agree with me. 
On the other hand, you think you have seen 4 ghost. 
In either case, 1 judge the thing had better not be 
talked about. You never said one word of this to 
Lucy or Ellen, of course?” 

“Not a syllable, Willy; and I never shall. This 
isasecret betweén you and me—a secret much too 
sacred, much too awful; to speak to any ear than. 
that which it may concern. Your father, alas! is 
deaf to every vuice, even though it be one trom the 
tomb; but you, Willy, O lay it to heart—lay it to 
heart! You will not go out to-night, darling, among 
those rough rude men?” 

“No, I will not. I promise you that, mother. 
Good-night. I will just have another cigar, and then 
tw bed.” 

Bat William Blackburn remained in that room fur 
hours, now starting up to pace the fluor with restless 
steps. Not till the morning light found iis way 
through the closed shutters did he retire to his own 
chamber; yet after all this counsel with hiwsel’, he 





r bly early hour, he was awaiting that gentle- 
man’s visit; for when the dusk began to thicken, he 
would set out none knew whither, but for such a 
distance—and it was observed that his steps always 
took the direction of Mosedale—as often brought him 
home long after dinner was finished. On one occa- 
sion, being later than ever, his mother ventured to 
remonstrate with him, ‘* You should consider, dear- 
est Willy, there are guests in the house, and your 
poor father is not here to do the honors. I do not 
like to see Mr. Waller sitting opposite to me instead 
of my boy.” 

* Very well, mother,” said he, “it shall not occur 
again.” 

In spite of herself, Mrs. Blackburn could not but 
feel amazed at her son’s ready obedience. His tone, 
if not tender, which perbaps it could not be, for 
v»ices lose their tenderness through long disuse, was 
not rough, but hollow and nervous. His face was 
deadly pale, and bis brow damp, and his whole ap- 
pearance showed that he had been walking far and 
fast. 

‘*How ill and tired you look, Willy; you over- 
fatigue yourself; and do make haste to change your 
things, for see, your boots and leggings are quite 
wet.” 

**T came through the furze, and it was heavy with 
dew,” said he, “* that’s all.” 

** But how huugry you must be, darling. I will 
bring my knitting and sit with you while you eat.” 

* Yes, do, mother,” said he. It was almost the 
firat time he had expressed a desire for her company, 
and the poor lady was iv raptures. At the same 
time, this change in his behaviour, which had dur- 
ing the last few days been even unusually brusk 
and surly, really alarmed her. It struck her that 
he must surely be ill. The apprehension of the 
warning vision baving bad reterence to him, recur- 
red to her with redoubled vehemence, for, curiously 
enough, it had never even entered into her mind that 
it might be Ellen’s lite that was imperilled. She had 
had his favorite viands kept in readiuvess for him, 
but he ate scarcely anything, though he drank freely ; 
and this did not tend to make her luss anxious. Yet 
she did not dare to recur directly fo that subject, for 
which he bad shown a particular distaste. 

“Mr. Alicase called while yon were away, Willy, 
and he thinks the weather is now quite mild enough 
for us to leave home; and Mr. Waller telis me that 
the Fishery is looking so bright and comfortable, 
with everything ready fur our reception.” 

William laid down his knife and fork. ‘‘ Has Mr. 
Waller been over yonder to-day?” he asked, earn- 
estly. 

** Yes, darling; he had business in Mosedale this 
afternoon, and so very kindly be rode over to see how 
things were looking at the cottage.’’ 

* When did he go? When did he come back? -I 
mean at what hour?” 

‘He started after luncheon, and he was home 





again by six at latest, my dear. I wonder you saw 
nothing of him upon the moor.” 

** I did not go to the moor to-day; I walked in the 
opposite direction. How is father?’ 

‘* Well, no worse; at allevents. Mr. Allcase says 
he can quite bear the journey, and, O dear Willey, 
Ido so hope you’ll go with us. There will be the 
fishing, you know; and though there is no billiard- 
room, Mosedale is quite close; and Lucy and Mr. 
Waller will be almost as much with us there as 
they are now, although we have no siceping-room 
fur them in the cottage. Mr. Stanhope, too, has 
kindly promised to stay on with us. I don’t think 
you need be very dull there. Come, dear, it is not 
often that I ask a favor of you, but for my sake, 
if not for your own—and I am sure you need the 
change, do promise me to go with us to the Fishery.” 

** Very well, mother; I will go with you, since you 
make such a point of it.”’ 

* You good, dear boy, you have no idea how 
happy you make me!” murmured Mrs. Blackburn, 
with dim eyes. “And now I willleave you to have 
your cigar iu peace upon the terrace.” 

‘No; I shall not go cut again to-night; I have 
been out enough. Where are Waller and Stan- 
hope?” 

“ They are nct in the smoking-room, so that you 
can have it all to yourself, dear. They are playing a 
game at billiards.” 

These two gentlemen were wont to have their 
cigars t gether in the equire’s sanctum, unhonored 
by Mr. William’s presence, who found companions 
more suited to his nature in the saddle-room, or at 
the public-house. But on this occasion, notwith- 
standing that he might have had the little room all 
to himself, he joined their company and even vol- 
unteered to keep their score for them; this he did 
as usual, with the rest; and the way in which that 
instrument rapped against the marking-board, 
through the trembling of his hands, made the two 
players look at one another significantly; the one 
remarked in a whisper ‘‘ that their friend was like 
the Cock Lane ghost; and the other, under cover of 
a canon, expressed his belief that they were going to 
have D. T. in the house again before very long. 
When invited to play himselt, Mr. William protested 
he was much too tired; and yet, when the others 
were about to put away their cues, he persuaded 
them to have one more game, and still another, until 
Stanhope declined point-blank. Never had the 
young squire shown himself so docile to his mother, 
so affable to his guests, as upon that night, nor, it 
may be added, so disinclined for his own unimproving 
society. Was it possible that Mr. William Black- 
burn had taken his mother’s words to heart at last, 
aud was about to turn over a new leaf? 

[TO BE CONTINUED ] 





MOORE’S BALLAD SINGING. 


Moore, more than any other modern, united the 
charactetistics of the bards of old. He made bis own 
poetry, compcsed his own music, and sang his own 
lays in the presence of the great and the fair, All 
the world is acquainted with bis poetry, and many 
of his melodies have become popular; but his quali- 
ties as a singer, known to comparatively few, were 
perhaps not’ less remarkable than his genius as a 
poet and a musician. We had once the opportunity 
of hearing him, and it was a pleasure we never can 
forget. With a mere thread of a voice, just suf- 
ficient to “fill” an ordinary drawing-room, and 
accompanying himself with a few chords on the 
piano, he chanted (rather than sang) his own bal- 
lads with such exquisite grace and finish, such 
sweetness, tenderness and fire, that he produced 
effects on his hearers unequalled by the greatest 
professors of the vocal art. Pasta, who once heard 
him, expressed her delight with Italian fervor. 
Moore modestly disclaimed such high praise, saying 
that what he did could not be called singing. * No, 
Mr. Moore,” said the lady, “ it is not exactly singing, 
but it is something a great deal better.” It was, in 
truth, the perfection of ballad-singing; and its charm 
lay in its delicacy, simplicity, and that earnestness 
of utterance and manner which showed that every 
word, every note, came from the heart. Why do 
not our fashionable and popular ballad-singers en- 
deavor to charm in a similar manner, instead of 
loading simple melodies with unmeaning flourishes 
miscalled ornaments? 





THE VICTORIA REGIA. 

M. Vau Huile, chief of the Botanical Garden of 
Ghent, has addressed the following account of the 
Victoria Regia to the journals of that town: * Since 
the introduction of the plant at this establishment 
it has prospered in an extraordinary manner, but 
has never been so beautiful as at present, now that 
its succession of flowers is commencing. In 1867 we 
obtained the first prize at the Universal Exhibition 
of Paris for a single bud and leaf detached, the latter 
being then only eight feet and ten inches in diameter. 
Those dimensions, which were already large, bave 
been this year greatly exceeded. The diameter of 
some of the leaves has now reached nine feet, and 
the circumference twenty-seven. It has frequently 
been said the leaves would bear the weight of an in- 
fant; that statement was thought to be an exaggera- 
tion, but their strength is much greater. We re- 
cently piled bricks on one of them, not until it was 
crushed down beneath the weight, but only untila 
slight rent had commenced. The weight was then 
put into a scale, and found to be two hundred and 
forty-six pounds. The fact seems incredible, but it 
is nevertheless true.”’ 





RIP VAN WINKLE, 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 


{Since Mr. Joe Jefferson has made the character of 
@ip Van Winkle so widely known, we have received 
numerous requests to publish the story, so that the 
public can see how it corresponds with the play. It 
will be found to differ much from the drama. ] 

WHOEVER has madea voyage up the Hudson must 
remember the Kaatskill Mountains. They are a dis- 
membered branch of the great Appalachian family, 
and are seen away to the west of the river, swelling 
up toa noble height, and lording it over tue sar- 
rounding country. Every change of season, every 
change of weather, indeed, every hour of the day, 
produces some change in the magical hues and 
shapes of these mountains, and they are regarded by 
all the good wives, far aud near, as perfect barome- 
ters. When the weather is fair and settled, they are 
clothed in blue and purple, and print their bold out- 
lines on the clear evening sky; but sometimes, when 
the rest uf the landscape is cloudless, they will gath- 
er a hood of gray vapors about their summits, which, 
in the last rays of the setting sun, will glow and light 
up like a crown of glory. 

At the foot of these fairy mountains, the voyager 
may have descried the light smoke curling up from a 
village, whose shingle-roofs gleam among the trees, 
just where the blue tints of the upland melt away 
into the fresh green of the nearer landscape. It is a 
little village, of great antiquity, having been founded 
by some of the Dutch colonists in the early times of 
the province, just about the beginning of the gov- 
ernment of the good Peter Stuyvesant (may he rest 
in peace!), and there were some of the houses of the 
original settlers standing within a few years, built of 
small, yellow bricks brought from Holland, having 
latticed windows and gable fronts, surmounted with 
weathercocks. 

In that same village, and in one of these very 
houses (which, to tell the precise truth, was sadly 
time-worn and weather-beaten), there lived, many 
years since, while the country was yet a province of 
Great Britain, a simple, good-natured fellow, of the 
name of Rip Van Winkle. He was a descendant of 
the Van Winkles who figured so gallantly in the 
chivalrous days uf Peter Stayvesant, and accompa- 
nied him to the siege of Fort Christina. He inherit- 
ed, however, but little of the martial character of his 
aucestors. I have observed that he was a simple, 
good-natured man; he was, @oreover, a kind neigh- 
bor, and an obedient, hen-pecked husband. Indeed, 
to the latter circumstance might be owing that meek- 
ness of spirit which gained him such universal pop- 
ularity; for those men are most apt to be obsequious 
and conciliating abroad, who are under the discipline 
of shrews at home. Their tempers, doubtless, are 
rendered pliant and malleable in the fiery furnace of 
domestic tribulation; and a cartain-lecture is worth 
all the sermons in the world for teaching the virtues 
of patience and long-suffering. A termagant wife 
may, therefore, in some respects, be considered a 
tolerable blessing; and if so, Rip Van Winkle was 
thrice blessed. 

Certain it is, that he was a great favorite among all 
the good wives of the village, who, as usual with the 
amiable sex, took his part in all fsmily squabbles; 
and never failed, whenever they talked those matters 
over in their evening gossipings, to lay all the blame 
on Dame Van Winkle. The children of the village, 
too, would shout with joy whenever he approached. 
He assisted at their sports, made their playthings, 
taught them to fly kites and shoot marbles, and told 
them long stories of ghosts, witches and Indians. 
Whenever he went dodging about the village, he was 
surrounded by a troop of them, hanging on his 
skirts, clambering on his back, and playing a thou- 
sand tricks on him with impunity; and not a dog 
would bark at him throughout the neighborhood. 

The great error in Rip’s composition was an insu- 
perable aversion to all kinds of profitable labor. It 
could not be from the want of assiduity or persever- 
ance; for he would sit on a wet rock, with a rod as 

long and heavy #8 a Tartar’s lance, and fish all day 
without a murmur, even though he should not be 
encouraged by a single nibble. He would carry a 
fowling-piece on his shoulder for hours together, 
trudging through woods and swamps, and up hill 


and down dale, to shoot a few squirrels or wild: 


pigeons. He would never refuse to assist a neigh- 
bor, even in the roughest toil, and was a foremost 
man at all country frolics for husking Indian corn, or 
building stone fences; the women of the village, too, 
used to employ him to run their errands, and to do 
such little odd jobs as their less obliging husbands 
would not do for them. In a word, Rip was ready to 
attend to anybody’s business but his own; but as to 
dving family duty, and keeping his farm in order, he 
found it impossible. . 
In fact, he declared it was of no use t> work on bi 
farm; if was the most pestilent little piece of ground 
in the whole country; everything about it went 
wrong, and would go wrong, in spits of him. His 
fences were continually falling to pieces; his cow 
would either go astray, or get among the cabbages; 
weeds were sure to grow quicker in his field than 
anywhere else; the rain always made a point of set- 
ting in just as he had some out-door work to do; +o 
that though bis patrimonial estate had dwindled 
away under his management, acre by acre, until 
there was little more lett than a mere patch of Indian 
corn and potatoes, yet it was the worst conditioned 
farm in the neighborhood. 
[CONTINUED ON PAGE 620] 
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MY FATHER’S FLUTE.—A REVERIE. 


Hark to the low-toned melodies 
And rich cadenzas flowing sweet! 
The flutist makes our pulses beat 

Unto tie time and tane of bis. 


Now strong and full—now faint and thin— 
His pleading voices sound, till each 
Fair cadence seems a living speech, 
secause there is such soul within! 


It seems a-breathing bird, with wings 
‘That soar and sail o'er golden spheres, 
And strangely moves our tranced ears, 

And grows an angel while it sings. 


And I am wafted to those years 
When life and time like music went, 
And hope was stronger than content, 
And bappiness too light for tears: 


1 see again the olden scene, 
The cottage door, the strip of lawn, 
The skirting wood’s perpetual dawn 
And changeless dusk of shadowy green: 


And then I hear my father’s flute 
Co-warbling with the nightingale; 
It is a song—it is a wail— 

It is a sigh—and all Is mute. 


We happy children catch the strains 
And mimic them with piping throats, 
As loth to lose the liquid notes 

While memory of them remains. 


So shall some master-voice outspring 
For us some wondrous melody, 
The music of our lives to be, 

And make us angels while we sing. 


+—moe> 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
KITTY’S LOVERS. 


BY ELIZABETIL BIGELOW. 

‘THAT will make you think of the sea, Kitty, so 
when you see it you can’t help remembering me,” 
said Ralph Bourne, slipping a tiny circle, set with a 
single shining, sea-green emerald, on the first finger 
of Kitty’s lett band. 

They were standing at the garden gate in the clear 
moonlight. The balm-of-gilead buds, just coaxed 
into fragrance by April’s tender fingers, made the 
air heavy with sweetness. All her lite long the scent 
ot balm-of-gilead buds made Kitty think of that 
night. 

Kitty glanced at the ring, om reproachfully up 
into Ralph’s face. 

“Asif I should need to look at that!” she said 
with tremulous lips. 

“I don’t think you will, Kitty,” the young man 
said, confidently; * but you know they’I!l try all they 
can to make you forget me, and to set you against 
me when l’m gone, and—Jvuhn Kedesdale has mints 
of money!” 

Kitty drew her hands out of his clasp indignantly. 

* You are cruel and insulting to me, Ralph!”’ she 
said. ‘‘As if John Kedesdale’s money could infinence 
me!” 

“Ah, I don’t know, Kitty,” said the young man, 
reflectively, with a glance towards the stately man- 
sion which crowned a bill at a little distance, show- 
ing fair in the moonlight, and looking down with a 
sort of disdainful serenity upon the cluster of hum- 
bier village houses. ‘‘ Money isn’t so slight a thing! 
It is a great power in the world. Ah! if I had only 
half as much money as Jobn Redesdale!” 

** You don’t think it would make any difference to 
me,” said Kitty, reproachfully, looking anxiously at 
Ralph’s darkening brow, 

He bent his handsome face towards her, flushing a 
little. To tell the truth he had not been thinking 
entirely of her then; his wish for money had not 
been solely for her sake. 

But it would bave taken a great deal to make little 
simple, single-hearted Kitty believe that, especially 
with that handsome face, so tender and loving now, 
bent towards her. 

‘*I know it wouldn’t make any difference to you, 
Kitty. You are a dear, little, unselfish, loving soul, 
and Iam not half worthy of you!” he said. ‘* But 
I may come back a rich man, who knows? and then 
my little Kitty shall have everything her heart can 
desire !’’ 

**I1 can have that without your being rich, Ralpb, 
if you only come safe back. And O Ralph, if you 
don’t forget me!” 

** Forget you, my darling! you need have no fear 
of that!” And looking up into his eyes Kitty had no. 
fear. 

* Kitty, Kitty, you'll get your death of cold, stand- 
ing out there in the dew! Comein, I say!” screamed 
Grandfather Wylding’s shrill voice from the porch, 
and with a hurried good-by, the tears flowing fast 
over her flushed cheeks, Kitty ran into the house, 
tor Grandfather Wylding’s commands were not to be 
disobeyed. 

‘* Who was that with you?” he demanded, as 
Kitty entered the sitting-room, where he sat read- 
ing the weekly newspaper, and Grandmother Wyld- 
ing was dozing over her knitting. 

* It was Ralph Bourne,” not exactly defiantly, but 
not meekly. 

“Ralph Bourne!” sneered the old man, angrily. 
“* He’s a pretty companion! An idle, loafing scamp, 
without a penny in the world. But he’s going to 


sea to-morrow, thank fortune! and the town will be 
well rid of him!” 





Kitty bit her lips and held her peace. 

“And you'll be well rid of him too, Miss Kitty, 
and when he comes back he wont dare to speak to 
the mistress of the house yon—to Mra. Redesdale! 
Ah Kitty, John Redesdale asked me to-day, to give 
him my granddanghter, and it aint likely that I said 
him nay!—he with his hundreds and hundreds of 
thousands, and my granddanghter Kitty withont a 
penny in the world! I’ve done a good deal fur you, 
Kitty, since your father and mother died, but I al- 
ways thought I should get my pay for it. I always 
said your face would make your fortune!”’ 

** 1 shall never marry John Redesdale,” said Kitty, 
firmly; and then she dijin’t wait to hear the torrent 
of angry words from the old man’s lips. 

She stole into the little parlor, and found her way 
in the darkness to the quaint, ol 1-fashioned, upright 
piano which her father, who had been a sea captain, 
had brought her from Germany. That was always 
her solace in sorrow. She had remarkable musical 
talent, and Grandfather Wylding, with unusuaalliber- 
ality, had allowed her to take lessous at the academy 
for two or three years. 

But the old man was too elated by the good for- 
tune, as he considered it, which had come to Kitty, 
and through her to him, to leave her in peace. He 
followed her into the parlor as soon as the first note 
from the piano told him she was there. 

“Ah Kitty, lass!” he said, “John Kedesdale’s lady 
wont have to play ona little, old, cracked piano like 
that, will she?” 

“O grandpa,” cried Kitty, despairingly, ‘*do let 
me have a little peace to-night. What is it tome 
what John Redesdale’s wife will play on?” 

What is it to you?” he growled, taking hold of 
her arm almost roughly. ‘‘ You little fool! do you 
think I am going to let you throw away such a 
chance as this fora silly whim? Don’t you know 
that the very roof over our heads belongs to John 
Redesdale? Do you want to send your grandmother 
and me to the workhouse?” 

This did not move Kitty as much as might have 
been expected, fur she knew that if the house did be- 
long to Jobn Nedesdale, there was a snug sum of 
money in Daytonville Bank that belonged to Grand- 
father Wylding, and that they were in no danger of 
the workhouse. 

But it was useless to say anything, Kitty had 
learned that long ago. She slipped out of his grasp, 
and ran up stairs to her room. 

“John Kedesdale will come to see you to-morrow, 
and you say him nay if you dare, you fovlish, un- 
grateful girl!” were the words be screamed after her. 

But Kitty managed to avoid John Redesdale the 
next day, by going away, early in the morning, un- 
perceived by her grandfather, to spend the day with 
Sallie Willard, a triend who lived two or three miles 
from the village, and the day after John Kedesdale 
went on business toa distant city to be gone more 
than a week. 

That very day Kitty’s sister Belle, with her aunt, 
Mrs. Lenox, appeared suddenly. Mrs. Lenox was 
their mother’s sister, a rich, fashionable city lady 
who had adopted Belle in her childhood. Their 
amazing toilets and fine airs fairly bewildered poor 
little, country-bred Kitty, and made Grandfather 
Wylding more ill-natured than usual. Belle wasa 
beauty, a tall, stately, languid girl, with the air of a 
duchess, and a calm, haughty, lily-white face. Kitty, 
who had not seen her for tive years, telt like hiding 
herself, with her common print gown and her sun 
burned face, in some faraway nook, where not even 
Ralph Bourne would ever find her again. 

Belle turned up her dainty nose at everything in 
aud about the hoase. 

“TI don’t see how you live in this poky liitle 
place!” she said to Kitty. ‘And such very common, 
vulgar people as there are all about here! O dear! 
and you’ll be narrying a farmer, or a mechanic, or 
something of that sort before long. But who lives 
in that elegant house on the bill? That was not 
built when I was here last,” she said, pointing up to 
the hill from the window of the chamber where she 
and Kitty sat alone. 

* No,” said Kitty, ‘‘ the house was built only three 
years ago. It is the old Redesdale estate, you know, 
but we never saw any of the Redesdales, for they 
lived abroad since you and I were born. But Mr. 
John Redesdale, the son, and the last of the family, 
came home suddenly to see the old place, and taking 
# fancy to it he built that house, and has lived here 
in the summer ever since.” 

At the mention of Mr. Redesdale, Belle had sud- 
denly become intensely interested. 

“Mr. John Redesdale! it isn’t possible that he 
lives in this forlorn little place! My dear, he is the 
most splendid looking man ITeversaw! Nut precisely 
handsome, perhaps, but so elegant and distingue! I 
met bim at Newport last summer, but—it was so 
provoking—he stayed only one day. Everybody was 
telling how immensely wealthy he was, and I sent 
to New York, to Madame G——, to get me up a new, 
rose-colored tulle to wear over white silk—rose-color 
ia so becoming to me, you know—solely on his ac- 
count, and behold, he disappeared the very next 
morning! But do tell me, do you ever see him? Of 
course, though, he doesn’t come here.” 

‘We see him sometimes when he is at home; he 
has gone away now,” answered Kitty, without a 
blush. 

Miss Belle’s face clouded. 

**Odear, how vexing! I wish we had come a little 
later in the summer. Mamma couldn’t be coaxed to 
stay, I suppose.” 


Mamma could ot be coaxed to stay. She did 





not find her accommodations agreeable at the litle 





cottage, nor her host very gracious. Grandfather ; 
Wrylding bad never approved of the stylish relatives | 
of his son’s wife, and Mrs. Lenox had not expected a 
very cordial welcome, but being very near Dayton- 
ville, had considered it her duty to see how Kitty , 
was getting on. 

They took their leave after a three days’ visit, but 
not until Belle bad dircovered from Kitty the secret 
of her engagement to Ralph Bourne, and of Grand- 
father Wylding’s displeasure thereat; but not a word 
of Mr. Redesdale did Kitty breathe, and, for a won- 
der, Grandfather Wylding did not disclose Kitty’s 
magnificent pr spects. Perhaps because he wished 
the denouement to break suddenly upon Mrs. Len- 
ox’s envy-stricken ears—tbat her niece whom he bad 
brought up on the little farm in Daytonville, had 
made as brilliant a match as Miss Belle, with all her 
advantages, could ever hope for. 

**A common sailor!” cried Belle, with infinite dis- 
dain, when Kitty told her with many blushes, of 
Relph. “I don’t blame grandfather for being angry. 
But don’t be afraid, I shan’t say anything, you little 
goose! You are only a child. You will be wiser 
sometime.” 

‘‘T shall never be too wise to marry the one I love,” 
returned poor little Kitty, indignantly. And I don’t 
know why youshouldcall me achild. I am eighteen, 
and you are only three years older.” 

“Ah, my dear,” said Belle, shaking her stately 
head sagely, ‘** years are nothing; it is experience 
that makes one old, and so you are a mere babe! 
‘The one you love—’ you silly little goose! In ten 
years from now you will find it of much more impor- 
tance to your happiness, whether your husband has 
plenty of money than whether you love him to dis- 
traction! I wish you had better opportunities, Kitty ; 
you are really uncommonly pretty, and you might, 
perhaps, marry a rich man.” 

Kitty’s brown eyes flashed. She had never felt so 
angry before in her lite. What Belle said to her she 
cared nothing for, but that she should speak sv 
slightingly of Ralph, as if he were of no consequence 
at all! 

**T thought you understood that I was engaged?” 
she said, very stiftly. 

Belle laughed a merry, ringing laugh. 

** You dear little soul! you’ll forget your sailor boy 
before he is out of sight of land, and if you wear your 
emerald ring more than a year, I am no prophet!” 

Kitty said nothing; she saw that words would be 
wasted on Belle. She only curled her lip scorntully 
at Belle, and casta loving glance at her ring. 

“And just think of an emerald for an engagement 
ring!’’ said Belle, contemptuously. ‘‘ Though, to be 
sure, it is a very pretty one—better than I should 
expect such a person would give you. Bat it is a 
very bad sign; green means forsaken, you know. If 
you don't forget him he will certainly forget you!” 

Kitty wasu’t at all alarmed. She was not a bit 
superstitious, and all the signs that ever were heard 
of could not make her fear, for a moment, that Ralph 
would ever forget or ‘‘ forsake ” her. 

Bat she could not help being glad when Belle, 
with her scornful flings at Kalph and her continual 
prophesyings, was gone, and the house settled into 
its old quiet. But she was not to enjoy it long. The 
very next day atter their departure, as she sat at 
twilight at the piano, she saw coming through the 
meadow path—the nearest way from the hill—a well- 
known form. 

He came like a ‘‘ brave wooer,”’ determined upon, 
and confident of victory; straight on, turuing neither 
to the right nor thejieft; the robins sung in his ears 
unheeded, the sunset glories flamed vainly betore his 
eyes; the thread of melody that floated down into 
the meadow from the little, old, crvoked piano, wes 
amore powerful lure. Kitty watched him quietly, 
the melody still slipping from her fingers without a 
false note; a8 tranquil as if the ** brave wover ” were 
coming to little Patty Higgins over the way instead 
of to her. 

She was thinking how differently Ralph came— 
sauntering leisurely along with a cigar in his 
mouth, picking listlessly at the blugsoms in the hedge, 
stopping to watch a bird’s flight through the air. 
The contrast some way struck her unpleasantly. 
She confessed to her secret soul that she would like 
her favored lover to have a manner more like Mr. 
Redesdale’s. And then, suddenly, a snare of temp- 
tation wove itself about her; very vague and shad- 
owy, but startling, since it was the only shadow of a 
thought unfaithful to Ralph that had ever come to 
her. How brave and noble he looked! he would be 
true to her through weal or woe. There would be 
rest from Grandfather Wylding’s anger and com- 
plaining, strong hands to fight life’s battle fur her as 
—the couviction seemed to flash upon her for the first 
time-— Ralph never could; and, around and above 
all these thoughts, a subtle, indefinable something 
that seemed to draw her towards John Redesdale 
as she had never felt herself dream before. 

She had no thought of wealth or station, this sim- 
ple, unworldly little Kitty; she was not influenced, 
as mapy other girls might have been, by the desire 
of showing Belle that, splendid and distingue as Mr. 
Redesdale was, he did not disdain to stoop to her. 

If Mr. Redesdale had been the miller, and had 
come across the meadow in his white frock, I am not 
sure but that his chances of finding favor in Kitty’s 
eyes would have been just as good. 

Certainly, from whatever mysterious cause it might 
be, Mr. John Redesdale had never been so near find- 
ing favor in her eyes, as when he reached the garden 
gate that night. 

But alas! Fate, the grim, defiant, old crone, that 
sits in everybody’s pathway and makes them turn 





; out for her whether they wiil or no, sat in Mr Redes- 
dale’a that night. While his hand was on the latch 
of the gate Grandfather Wylding, atl unconscions of 
his coming, came hobbling into the parlor with the 
, newspaper in his hand, and the disagreeable smile on 
his face that it always wore when he meant to tor- 
ment Kitty. 

‘* Kitty did you read about the dreadful times the 


| Ships have had at sea while it’s been so calm on land? 
, Dreadful gales and storms! the like baven’t been 


known for years, and I never thought the‘ aye ° 


was much of a vessel to stand rovgh weather. 


guess Ralph Bourne will find himself at the * bourne 
from whence no traveller returns’ before he thinks 
of it.” And the old man chuckled gleefully at his 
wit. 

Mr. Redesdale’s appearance interrupted him, and 
after greeting him very cordiaily he hobbled away, 
anxious to give him all possible opportunity to fur- 
ther his suit with Kitty. He never knew how those 
luckless words of his had injured it. 

As for Kitty she felt numb and faint. The thought 
of Ralph’s danger, the sudden chilling fear that had 
come upon her, had swept away, as with a breath, all 
thoughts of Mr. Redesdale. She was scarcely con- 
scious of his presence; the sea roared in her ears 
instead of the light breeze that toyed with the ten- 
drils of the honeysuckle at the window, she heard a 
fierce wind shricking through cordage and flapping 
tattered sails, while cries of agony and despair rang 
in her ears. She had presence of mind enongh left 
to give her band to John Redesidale, and greet him 
mechanically, and to be thankful that he asked her 
to keep her seat at the piano, for that would relieve 
her from the necessity of talking. 

She sang one of Dibdin’s sea songs to him—it @rose 
to her lips almost without her will, wild, and sad, and 
despairing. And then John Redesdale asked her to 
sing ‘* The Lands o’ Dee,” his especial favorite; and 
as she sung she felt the “ cruel, hungry, crawling 
foam” creeping about her, suffocating her; and 
when she came to the line—‘‘and never hame cam 
she,” her voice faltered and broke, a horror of cer- 
tainty settled down upon her. R«lph was dead; he 
had been swallowed up by the cruel, treacherous sea, 
perhaps even while those wicked, unfaithfal thoughts 
were in her mind. 

Mr. Redesdale came to her side; and lifted in his 
own one of the little hands that lay listlessly on the 
keys. 

“Is it mine, Kitty?” he said, softly, scanning her 
white face eagerly, listening almost breathlessly for 
her answer. 

‘No, no, never!” she said, drawing her hand 
away as swiftly as if his touch were tire. 

The eager, hopeful light faded out of his eyes. He 
looked surprised, as well as pained. Perhaps be had 
hardly counted upon it as a possible chance that he 
should be rejected by this simple, country-bred 
little girl, after having had, ever since he could re- 
member, scores of fashionable belles “ setting their 
caps ” for him. And this refusal was so very abrupt 
and decided! It roused his pride a little. 

“I did not know that you disliked me so much,” 
he said, slowly. ‘*I must have annoyed you very 
much by my visits.” 

*“ No,” said Kitty, “‘ you never annoyed me, I don’t 
dislike you; but—I like somebody else better. I am 
bound to him by this—” she lifted her finger, with 
its shining emerald, up before his eyes—‘ bound to 
him for always, whether he is dead or alive!” 

There was silence for a moment, then John Redes- 
dale took her hand—not the one that wore the ring— 
and raised it, reverently, to his lips; then went 
away without a word, striding through the still, 
fragrant June night with a step firm and confident 
as ever, but with bis heart full of bitter pain. 

And Kitty went up stairs to her room and threw 
herself on the bed, weeping as if hope were dead for 
her—weeping because she felt a presentiment that 
Ralph Bourne was dead; yet she got up suddenly 
and went to the window and watched, through her 
tears, John Redesdale’s form as he went through the 
meadow. 

Then a sudden dread of Grandfather Wylding’s 
anger came over her, a dread of the whole dark fu- 
ture; and, between twu spasms of sobbing, Kitty 
made a brave resolution. She would go away from 
Daytonville forever, she and her little old piano, to 
some large city, and music—her one talent, should 
earn her bread. The result was that a letter went 
to Belle the next morning. It was galling to Kitty’s 
pride to ask favors of her, but. without friends in 4 
strange city how could she make a beginning? 
While if she could get the half-dozen little Lenoxes 
for pupils, her fortune, she thought, would be made. 

She waited anxiously for an answer to her letter, 
which did not come fora week, during which time 
she was obliged to listen patiently to Grandfather 
Wylding’s alternate scolding and whining. 

‘“‘ Mamma and I both think you are very foolish to 
think of such a thing,” Belle wrote, ‘* but if you are 
determined, mamma bids me say that you can have 
the two youngest girls, Julie and Nina for pupils. 
But of course, you understand, Kitty, that it will be 
impossible for me to introduce you as my sister. 
Mamma would be inexpressibly mortified if anybody 
should find it out. I don’t think it will be as easy 
for you to find scholars as you seem to think, though 
I know that you really play very well, and mamms 
will recommend you as much as possible. And it 
will be very difficult to find any decent boarding 
place that will come within your means. On the 
whole I very strongly advise you not to c me.” 

This was not very encouraging, truly. But Kitty 
having once made up her mind was not to be daunted. 
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| Melcher found her at one of the stores. And in all 
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Grandfather Wylding scolded and sneered, and | 
Grandmother Wylding coaxed, but Kitty’s resolution 
never wavered fora moment. And Fortune seemed 
to favor her, for when she went to the post-oftice, as | 
usual, that night, she learned that Mr. Barton, the 
postmaster, a good old man whom she had known 
all her life, was going to New York the next day, 
and he had asister there who kept a boarding-house, 
and Mr. Barton was sure would be glad to take Kitty 
as a boarder. 

And better than that she founda letter from Ralph, | 
sont by a home-bound vessel which they had met. 
And Ralph was alive and well! Kitty felt as if | 
there could be no more sorrow in the world fur her. | 

And it was with a brave, almost a merry heart, that | 
she set forth, with Mr. Barton beside her, and her . 
precious piano in the baggage-car behind, on her 
journey to New York, She felt, to be sure, that it 
was launching her very small and frail bark upon 
a great and perilous sea, but she was not afraid. 
Mrs. Melcher, Mr. Barton’s sister, was good and 
kind-hearted, and though her future home was a 
humble one, Kitty looked about her that night with 
asigh of relief. It was a comfortable shelter, and 
there in the corner of ber room was her piano, mak- 
ing it look cheery and homelike. 

Farly the next morning she found her way to Mrs, 
Lenox’s house, a long distance from Mrs. Meicher’s 
boarding house, and quite a different establishment ; 
but it never occurred to Kitty to wonder why fate 
had cast her lot and Belle’s so differently. Mrs. 
Lenox’s reception could hardly be called cordial, but 
it was civil, and that was all Kitty bad expected. 
Belle made an effurt to be sisterly, but succeeded only 
in being condescending. 

Kitty insisted on commencing upon her duties 
at once, and her pupils were sent fur and presented. 
to her. Belle took occasion to whisper anxiously in 
her ear before she left her alone with them, “ Pray 
don’t let them discover your relationship to me; 
children will talk, you know, and mamma would be 
so annoyed!” 

Kitty assented readily, but with a little sharp pang 
at her heart—the first she had felt; it was hard to 
be denied by one’s own flesh and blood. 

But Belle tried to repay her by being very kind 
and cordial, and Mrs. Lenox exerted herself to find 
her pupils, and was so successful that before the end 
of the week Kitty’s class was large enough to make 
her feel sure of being able to support herself, and 
entirely independent of Grandfather Wylding. 

So her life’s course ran smoothly, if a little dreari- 
ly, for the next two months. Then most of her pu- 
pils left the city for the sammer, and Kitty felt an 
almost irresistible longing for a breath of country 
air, but she stifled it and remained in the city work- 
ing constantly at some embroidery which good Mrs. 


this time she heard no word of Ralph. It was hardly 
to be expected that Kitty should be happy, but she 
certainly was not miserable. 

Old things seemed to have passed completely out 
of her life; the Daytonville days were » dream; 
Ralph was scarcely a roal person; yet the thing that 
stood out most clearly de fied in her memory was the 
night when she had felt so sure that he was dead, 
when she had said nay to John Redesdale’s suit! 
With October her pupils came back, and also Mrs. 
Lenox and Belle, worn out with a round of watering- 
place gayeties, yet both in high good-humor. Kitty 
was not long in discovering the cause. On her very 
first lesson-day, as she was leaving the house, she 
encountered a well remembered figurein the hall— 
Mr. John Redesdale. The blood rushed in a torrent 
to her face, to Belle’s amazement, and her own vexa- 
tion. It was the rewembrance of that night, of the 
agony she had felt about Ralph, that made her so 
agitated, she said toherself. She bowed hurriedly to 
him, and went her way, leaving him listening to 
Belle’s soft voiced explanation that it was “ the chil- 
dren’s music teacher.” 

“Thad no idea that you knew Mr. Redesdale!” 
Belle said, the next time Kitty went to the house. 
“1 am almost sorry that I didn’t tell him that you 
were my sister, as I sappose he will haveto know it 
some time,’’ she added, with a faint blush. ‘My 
dear, I had my rose colored tulle made over, and it 
had the desired effect this year! He wasn’t in such 
a hurry to get away from Newport! and Kitty when 
lam Mrs. John Redesdale you shan’t give music 
lessons any longer! They say there is no end to his 
money, and, in spite of such a fair outside, I can as- 
sure you, Kitty, there is a deal of pinching and 
scrimping in this house to make both ends meet. 
There is no denying that I am a fortunate girl! 
Can’t you congratulate me?” 

Kitty felt a strange little numb pain at her heart, 
but the next iustant she conquered it. It was only 
a thrill of contempt fur the fickloness of mankind, 
she said to herself. 

“ Indeed I can, Belle,and I hope that the mists 
the rose-colored tulle cast about his brain will never 
be dissolved !’’ she said, mischieveusly. 

“Complimentary! You mean to say that his 
brain must have been clouded when he fell in love 
with me?” said Belle. “ That is sisterly congratu- 
lation!” “ 

**T didn’t mean it, Belle,” said Kitty, “ only as you 
ascribe it to the tulle, I thought it must be so. Will 
it do tosay that I hope the atmosphere around your 
fatare pathway—and his—may be as rosy as the 
tulle?” And Kitty was gone, with a light laugh, 
yet folding her little, old, gray shawl tightly around 
her as if to smother the fierce pain that was tugging 
at her heart. Pain! why and wherefore? Kitty 
could not tell herself. 





When she reached home she found a letter from 
her old Daytonville friend, Sallie Willard, awaiting 
her. 

* Do you or don’t you know that your old lover 
Ralph Bourne is married?” wrote Sallie. “ He has 
married a Cuban heiress, worth no body knows how 
much money! Bat there issomething strange about 
her-she is insane, or idiotic, or something like it; 
everybody tella a differeat story. And I always 
thought Ralph Bourne so very much in love with 
you! Men are so fickle! It is ‘out of sight out of 
mind,’ with all of them 1 believe.” 

And Kitty echoed the closing sentiment. of Sallie’s 
letter with a deep sigh. Then a sudden rain of tears 
fell on the letter. Kitty did not moan to cry, but 
the scalding drops forced themselves into her eyes 
against her will. Was it for Ralph Bourne's fickle- 
nors? 

In a very fow minutes Kitty rose and dashed the 
tears away with angry, impatient hands. 

* T have shed the last tear that I ever will shod 
for Ralph Bourne or—or anybody else!” she said, 
fiercely. 

And after that she did not see John Redesdale 
again at Mrs. Lonox’s. Aud the days dragged 
heavily. 

In April Belle was to be married, and as early as 
the beginning of February when Kitty went to give 
the chil-lren their lessou she found the housestrewn 
with bridal finery, and Mrs. Lenox in a fever of ex- 
citement lest everything should not be as elegant 
and recherche as possible. But one day, a few weeks 
later, when Kitty went as usual, she perceived at 
once that the house was pervaded by a different at- 
mosphere. Mrs. Lenox wore a clouded face, Belle 
was invisible, and every vestige of the bridal gear 
had been swept out of sight. The cause was soon 
explained, fur the children were communicative as 
always. 

* Belle isn’t going to be married, after all,” pro- 
claimed Julie, in the midst of a scale. ‘ Mr. Redes- 
dale has lost all his money. And Belle has had all 
her pretty dresses made for nothing. Mr. Redes- 
dale will have to be an old bachelor, now, wont he, 
Miss Wylding? He can’t ever get anybody to marry 
him now he hasn’t got any money, can he?” 

**T don’t know—yes—I guess not,’’ murmured 
Kitty, flushing. r 

Afterwardg she heard the whole story from Belle. 

** It was a bank failure first, and then some sort of 
a@ mining company, in which he was very largely in- 
terested, failed, and between them both he had lost 
almost everything. Ofcourse I was sorry to break 
the engagement, but you know I never pretended to 
sentimentality of any sort, and what sort of a poor 
man’s wife should I be? And between you and me, 
Kitty, he took it very coolly! I don’t think there is 
any danger of his breaking his heart over it,” she 
said. 

A week later Kitty had another letter from Sallie 
Willard. 

* Ralph Bourne has come home,” she wrote, ** but 
withont his wife; she died on the voyage. But he 
has all her money, and you should see what a dis- 
play he makes of it! He is building a house on the 
bill a great deal finer than Mr. Redesdale’s.” 

The next day Kitty was told that a gontleman 
wished to see her in Mrs. Melcher’s parlor, and she 
was not surprised, nor moved in any way, when she 
found herself face to face with Ralph Bourne. She 
greeted him quietly and coolly as she would have 
done any chance acquaintance, but he had not lost 
his old assurance. 

* Kitty, it is only a year since I went away. You 
wear my ring still. Don’t say that you bave lost all 
your love tur me, that you can never forgive me, 
Kitty!” he said. 

**¥ never had any love for you to lose,” she said, 
quietly; ‘‘ or if I did, it died 80 quiet and painless a 
death that I never knew it. I wear your ring be- 
cause it is a pretty ornament, and I never thought 
to take it «ff. 1 was young and foolish, Ralph, when 
I promised to marry you, ard I did not know my 
own mind. I have nothing to forgive you for. Iowe 
you thanks for saving me the misfortune, that might 
have come to me, of finding out my mistake too 
late.” 

Ralph had no words with which to combat her 
quiet firmness. He took his leave very hastily, mut- 
tering something about the ‘‘fickleness of woman!” 
The next day came a message from Grandmother 
Wylding to Kitty. Grandfather Wylding was ill, 
and wanted Kitty, and, longing for a breath of Day- 
tonville air and a glimpse of the old familiar faces, 
she went gladly. 

Her grandfather, subdued by sickness, greeted her 
with a kindness that was surprising, and Grand- 
mother Wylding was overtiowing with joy. And 
Kitty fancied that the little old piano looked glad to 
fill its old nook in the parlour again. 

Looking out of the parior window on the night of 
her arrival; she saw a figure leaning over the mead- 
ow bars that looked, in the dusk, strangely like the 
figure she had seen there on just such a night a year 
before. 

She.remembered what had lured him to her then, 
and she went deliberately to the piano and tried the 
spell again. 

The old piano was wearing out; it was out of tune, 
and some of its tones were harsh, but as the wind, 
fragrant with balm-of gilead buds wafted it down to 
John Redesdale’s ears it drowned the orloles’ songs; 
it thrilled the air with a subtle sweetness that their 
notes had not. It was asyren’s song; it lured him, 
against his will. 

‘I could not resist,” he said, when he stood by her 





side in the quiet little parlor, where the vines swung 
in the windows and the spring fragrance stole in, 
* but I do not forget that I came once before in vain. 
And you -wear that ring still!” his eyes falling on 
Kitty’s emerald, and his brow darkening. ‘I had 
better not have come!” And he turned away with 
hasty steps. 

He reached the outer door, but there he paused, 
for scmething glittering, green was tossed out of the 
parlor window, falling into the high grass—Ralph 
Bourne’s emerald ring which Kitty had once so 
cherished! 

Mr. John Redesdale retraced his hasty steps. 

** 7 never loved Belle,” he said to her on the eve 
before their wedding-day, three months afterward 
‘*T was attracted to her strangely, and then I could 
not account for it. I tancied that I loved her, though 
I knew that sho could never be to me what you were. 
I know, now, that it was only her resemblance to 
yon that attracted me at all.” 

And ridiculous as that may seem to some people 
Kitty thought it most excellent logic. 


5 i le 


A GREAT ATTAINMENT. 


How difficult it isto be of a meek and forgiving 
spirit when deaspitefully used! To love an enemy 
and forgive an ovil speaker, is a higher attainment 
than is commonly believed. It is easy to talk of 
Curistian forbearance among neighbors, but to 
practise it ourselves, proves us to be Christians in- 
deed. The surmises of a few credulous persons 
need not trouble that man who knows his cause is 
soon to be tried in court, and he to be openly acquit- 
ted. So the evil language of the times need not dis- 
turb me, since ‘‘ my judgment shall be brought forth 
as the noonday.” 





Our Curious Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


A NEW MANURE —Cancerino is the latest big- 
named commodity hailing from America. It does 
not stand for a pretty color, like corralline, fuscheine, 
or rosine; but fura manure, a compost of dead crabs. 
Be it known that the shores of Delaware Bay swarm 
with crustaceans of a species known as the king- 
crab, sometime ca}led, trom similarity, the horse-foot 
crab. The eggs cover the sand so thickly that they 
are shovelled up by tho wagon: load and carried away 
to feed chickens. The young fish are taken to fatten 
hogs; the old ones are gathered into pens, where 
they soon die, and then they are dried, ground down 
and packed up in bags to be sold at the rate of about 
five pounds per ton for manure. With about four 
hundred weight an acre applied to the ground the 
fertilizing power is reported to be double that of gu- 
ano, and it is asserted that many thousands of tons 
can be furnished annually from Delaware, if no in- 
judicious onslaught is made upon the-crabs to per- 
mauently reduce their numbers.—Znglish Paper. 


WOMEN IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.— Many 
women, who to-day are moving quietly and graceful- 
ly through the light and shadow of fireside life, are 
to be known hereafter. Their names will be gra- 
cious words in other generations. They shall have 
justice done them, for the nineteenth century, among 
other inventions and discoveries, has discovered wo- 
man! It was not enougt?t that she was placed in the 
garden of Even for us. We were blind for many 
thousand years. When the world was young, we 
made her fetch our wood, and cook our fuod, and 
play the menial. In our days of chivalry we taught 
ber to be a pretty Amazon, to dress our wounds, to 
bind her scarf about her helmet, to receive a fantas- 
tic and insincere adoration. Then, as if there were 
never to be an end to our nonsense, we faucied that 
she was an Arcadian shepherdess, or a lovely wood- 
nymph with confused ideas of virtue. Then was the 
sickly sentimental pastoralage in full blast. Then did 
she tap ua on the cheek with her fan, and smirk and 
smile, and paint and powder, and wear her hair four 
stories high. That was the courtly age. But by-and- 
by she wearied of these follies. We began to treat 
her with more sense—then, little by little she began to 
assert herself; the better we treated her the more she 
asserted, until at last we cried ouf, like Frankenstein, 
“What monster is that we have created?” Bat it 
was not a monster, it wasonly a woman! Great in 
her weakness, noble in her character, beautifal in 
her patience. We have found her out! She was 
never 80 recognized as now. We have discovered 
that-she has brain as well as heart; that she can 
write verses like Mrs. Browning; paint pictures like 
Rosa Bonheur; and still be all that is gentle and 
lovable like Florence Nightingale, and have a heart 
“open as the day to melting charity” like Angela 
Burdett Coutts, 


Tuk CoLoR OF LEAVES.—The green color of 
leaves, one eloment of which must be a vegetable 
blue, has led an American experimentalist to the 
conclusion that leaves turn red at the end of the 
season through the action of an acid, and that the 
green color could be restored by the action of an al- 
kali. The conclusion has been verified by experi- 
ment: autumnal leaves placed under a receiver with 
vapor of ammonia in nearly every instance lost the 
red color and renewed their green. In some, such 
as the sassafras, blackberry and maple, the change 
was rapid, and conld be watched by the eye, while 
others, particularly certain oaks, turned gradually 
brown, without showing avy appearance of green. 


MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 


. We giean from Wood’s ‘* Wedding-day in All 
Ages” a few of the more remarkable customs con- 
nected with marriage and the marriage ceremony. 
The ancient Scythians, being a warlike people, would 
not marry a maiden who had not killed an enemy. 
Among the Nestorians, on the wedding-night, the 
bridegroom gave the bride a kick, and commanded 
hor to pull off his shoes in token of her submission to 
him, In Chaldea, on the wedding-day, the priest 
came into the bridegroom’s house and lighted a fire, 
which was thought ought never to be put out until 
the hour of the death of ono of the pair. If, during 
the life of either husband or wife, the fire went out, 
it was considered a sign that marriage between them 
was dead also. Among the ancient Assyrians, all 
the marriageable young girls were assembled in one 
place, and the public crier put them up to sell, one 
after another. The Babylonians, also, had a kind of 
market of their daughters at certain times every 
year. Assembled in a public place, where they were 
exposed to general view, they were disposed of to the 
best bidders. In modern Egypt, a woman can never 
be seen by her future husband until after she has 
been married. Negotiations, however, are usually 

lucted by profvssional women, who see the of- 
fered bride, and report to the masculine candidate. 
A similar custom prevails’ in West Barbary, where 
the bridegroom does not see his bride until he is in- 
troduced to her in the bridal-chamber, but a woman, 
on his behalf, watches her in her bath, and reports 
as to her charms and defects. In the Molucca Islands 
the same custom prevails. 

Among the Medes, a man was not considered en- 
titled to a full degree of respect unless he had seven 
wives, nor a woman unless she had five husbands, 
So says Strabo. The nobility might have as many 
wives as they pleased, but all over seven could be 
parted with at discretion. A Persian’s mode of mak- 
ing love was to burn himself in some visible part, in 
order to prove his faithfalness to his mistress, who, 
if she accepted him, gave him silken scarfs to bird 
up his wounds. An odd marriage ceremony among 
the Persians was for the parties to meet at moonlight 
on a bed, in the presence of two sponsors who held 
rice in their hands. Thesponsor for the man, touch- 
ing the woman’s forehead, asked her if she would 
have the man, and the sponsor for the woman per- 
formed the same ceremony tothe man. The hands 
of the parties were then joined, and the rice scat- 
tered over them. Among the Vicerees, in Persia, 
when a woman is smitten with a man, she sonds the 
drummer of the camp to fasten a handkerchief to his 
cap, with a pin she has used to bind up her hair. 
This is done by stratagem in public, and the victim 
is obliged to accept the woman, provided he can pay 
her price to her father. Among the Circassians, the 
bride was conducted to the groom’s house attended 
by relatives and by musicians. Oa entering the 
“house the bride kicked over a pitcher of wine placed 
in the middle of the apartment, and scattered tLe 
paste in a vessel of bread-dough, at its side, against 
the walls. 

At a marriage in Benares, in the Exst Indies, tne 
man and women go into a stream of water together, 
a pricst being present. This official performs the 
ceremony of marriage by pouring water on a cow, 
aud tying the couple together by their clothes. They 
then walk round the cow, and a few other forms 
complete the union. Witha tribe in Neilgherry it 
was the custom for the maids and bachelors, who 
wished to get married, to erect a hut inside an en- 
closed space of ground, with a thick fence around it, 
80 that the women within the enclosure, and the 
men without, could not see each other. The females 
then went into the hut, and the males thrust long 
sticks through the fence. Simultaneously the for- 
mer came out of the house, and each one caught hoid 
of a stick, the owner of which became her husband. 
At Amboyna, in the last century, the marriage cere- 
mony consiste! principally in throwing backward 
and forward an egg into the wide sleeves of the bride 
and bridegroom's outer garments. In seven days 
after the wedding, the couple were obliged to sit to- 
gether, looking sulemnly upon the ground. Among 
the Dyaks, in the East-Indian Archipelago, no man 
is allowed to marry until he has cecapitated a few 
heads, in order to make room for his probable prog- 
eny. The Ottam:ques, of South America, always 
united a young man to an old woman, or a young 
woman to an old man, the reason being that the dis- 
cretion of the elder might curb the impetuosity of 
the younger. With some South-American Indians 
a virgin was not chosen for a wife, virginity being re- 
gar:led as a sign that the woman had not the art of 
making herself pleasing to man. 





+ > 


DISTINCTIONS. 


It is idle to talk of the abolition of distinctions, for 
Nature herself has created them. A greut and hap- 
py change, however, is taking place in our estimate 
of these honors. Every day adds to our estimate of 
intrinsic, and diminishes our respect for extrinsic su- 
periority. Patents of nobility, signed by the hand 
of God, are rising in general esteem, while those 
merely signed by the hand of a king are declining. 
Hereditary distinctions, whether of an exalting or 
degrading aspect, generally deteriorate their objects. 
It was once questioned whether a villein, or serf, 
could enter heaven, and the very doubt rendered him 
unfit fur it, just as the certainty of succeeding to 
honors «ften disqualifies their inheritor from wearing 








them becomingly. 
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THIS, THAT AND T’OTHER. 

The trend of the times seems to be the abandonment 
ofold party issues and names, as they were abandoned 
Curing the war, and the formation of a party for the 
got of the nation, composed of all the better ele- 
ments of the old parties. The great issues that di- 
vides them have become inoperative through frui- 
tion, and, no more objects of controversy, the two 
parties stand balancing with more in both to attract 
than to repel, and therefore with the one great prin- 
ciple entertained in common, they could form a par- 
ty surpassing in strength any that has preceded it. 
The ultra-clement—tho effervéscent portion—that 
gives activity, as mites in checse, will not go with it. 
‘Ihcse had rather fester, in minorities, than take in- 
tegral part with wholesome combinations, and there- 
fore they will tall into their place. The radical Dem- 
Ocrats are taking theirs, and the radical Republicans 
theirs. The former are growling over past issues, 
that time bas settled long since, like a deg growling 
about a lost bone, while the latter are in a trot be- 
canse, having used up their clject, they have no 
n ore work todo. The great party of conservative 
ideas rejects them both. It has no need of them. 
The iswa that have afforded motive for parties are 
now merged in the great thought of the public govud, 
that has grown from excessive taxation, and extrava- 
gance and weakneas in bigh places, and a distracted 
and divided country, and disordered finances, with a 
desire to controt and restore. It will be a party of 
peace, that all want, and its success will be a season 
of hope and rejoicing. It will not bea party of re- 
pudiation, but one in which the country credit will 
be recognizad religiously. But, speaking of repudia- 
tion, there is evil in the manner in which this is 
hinted and charged upon any party. F om the fre- 
quency of its use, it is feared that it is a pet thought 
with those who entertain it. ‘Those who denounce a 
heinous sin are those must likely tocommit it, from 
that law of the nature which leads one to speak of 
that with which he is most in sympathy. Denounc- 
ing the offence does not cover up the fact of complic- 
ity that is lurking in the heart, and we may depend 
upon it that the man who accuses his neighbor of an 
offence, has infallibly the root of the same cffence in 
hia self. Repudiation is a bugbear that will have no 
place in the new party. We have interest enough 
in the matter to hopesuch party will be formel, and 
appearances indicate it as a result of the times. 





We think the public will not be displeased to know 
that an improvement has been invented in the mode 
of warming steam-cars that may give comfort to 
their soles some day. On our own short lines such 
improvement is not so much needed, but where a 
day or half a day is spent upon the cars the sorrow 
of cold feet is hard to be borne. The mode of heat- 
ing the cars at the West, where a fierce fire at each 
end of them roasts the passenger, while his extremi- 
ties are cold, endangers the health, and is worse 
than no fire atall. On the Pennsylvania roads an in- 
vention was lust year plauned that promises to be of 
great bonefit. As described, it consists of two ftur- 
haces suspended from the floor of the car—one on 
cither side—in such a manner that in event of an ac- 
cident they would naturally be detached, thus ex- 
pesing passengers to no danger of being burned. 
The heat is conducted to the interior by means of tin 
pipes. Under every seat there isa trough, or grooved 
piece of iron, throagh which the heat is dissemina- 

tei by asmall pipe attached t> the main conductor. 
‘Taois keeps the feet of the passengers comfortable. 
Along the side of the main pipe there isa netting 
through which some of the heat is communicated. 





teet, but which, in the course of time, emit a very 
«ff nvive odor, The tem perature of the heat is regn- 
lated by a lever at each end of the car, communica- 
ting with a valve under the fluor. It is the inven- 
fion of @ Pennsylvanian, 





Intelligence of the defeat of the Harvard crew on 
the Thames was received with a good spirit of resig- 
natin, Everybody, of course, wished the Harvards 
to beat, but it was not so much of a disappointment 
as to warrant the calling of an extra session of Con- 
grees to inquire toto it, nor to recall Presilent Grant 
from his summer enjoyment t» worry about it. The 
news reached the President on top of Mount Wash- 
ington, and he, epeaking for all the country, said, 
*] am sorry for it,” bat be didn’t come down, and 
the people kept on their business just as if nothing 
had happened. His Grace the Duke of Wellington 
said that the next worrt thing to a great defeat was a 
great victory. Suppose, then, the Harvard crew had 
been victorivus! It is terrible to think of. Witha 
defeat within one boat’s length and a half short of 
victory they can receive ovations and pat on a good 
many airs. It was a plucky thing they did in con- 
testing the mastery with Oxford on their own waters. 
But they didn’t win. Everything has a compensa- 
tion. Had Harvard won, the inflation of those hail- 
ing from that superior schoolhouse would have been 
tremendous, There would have been no living in 
the same town with them, and doubiless the diplo- 
thas for degrees would have been embellisbed for all 
time with the vignette of a boat race to designate the 
rac; for preterment, We guess on the whole that it 
is better fur Harvard that Harvard was beaten, with 
pusitive success in reserve. 





We always liked Professor Wideswarth’s mode of 
securing fame. He says: 
“FT clinsbed a hill for fame, the way I ‘come it,’ 
And writ my name in granite on the summit."’ 


It was plucky, revealed effurt and determination, 
and showed the common appreciation of tame. But 
atter we have seen the name on the summit, or seen 
lineaments in marble, we ask whatof it? who were 
they? i:different whether the question can be an- 
swered or not. Who knows an alderman of a dozen 
years ago? We are not the name we bear, up there 
on the granite or on the marble. We are what we 
are, and whatever the pretence elsewhere, we make 
our mark tor good or ill in the workshops of our own 
lives, happy it the sign without corresponds with the 
work within, Peopledo not do much who simply 
strive for fame. The world is not much better that 
they bave lived in it, nor they much b-tter for the 
world. Character is the test of the man, and tame 
based on character—growing out of it—is the name 
written in the rock as the teatures cut in the marble; 
all other but brazen preteuce and mockery. ‘ Lying 
like a tombstone,” is a proverb, and ‘* An honest 
man’s the noblest work of God,” over the grave of a 
scoundrel] looks well, but what axsatire it is! Climb 
the hilluf daty, young man, and make your charac- 
ter; your fare will take care of itself. 





Are we going to have war? Thecry has been for 
peace since 1865; we have a president whom the 
motto, ** Let us have peace,” elected; and yet in all 
our bavy yards the greatest activity prevails, and 
war vessels are getting ready for active service, as 
industriously as at any time during the great rebel- 
lion, it is alarming, and if there is any danger, the 
public ought to know it. Mf there is not, there is no 
necessity fur the preparation. We know there is an 
old saying, that bas grown to be an axium, * Lu time 
of peace prepare for war,”’ but there is an alarming 
rapidity about this far trom the line of regular and 
convenient peace preparation that the axiom means. 
True, at eight hours a day not 80 much work can be 
done, and in speaking of hurrying, of course the 
term is merely conventional, fur nobuiiy ever harrics 
in the navy yard, yet it is a hurry that betokens 
something serious. We do not wish to alarm people, 
bat to judge of the signs, war is imminent, and we 
should not be surprised if an evemy were to come 
speedily from some quarter—wedon’t know where— 
and bombard Boston It is well for people to be 
forewarned, which is to be forearmed, and they may 
profit by our caution. It has been suggested that 
this activity is simply to give employmeut to those 
who need it, thus giving our navy yards a humane 
aspect. lf itis thus we may have peace fur some 
time yet. 





Too Mucu or A Goop THING.—Pella, Illinois, 
has too much of @ good thing. The city council late- 
ly passed an ordinance forbidding the railroad com- 
pany to run trains through the village at a higher 
rate of speed than six miles an hour, and also requir- 
ing that the engineer should ring the bell at all cross- 
ings and ‘‘ toot the whistle at all cattle om or near 
the track.” The company thought this was asking 
too much, but in order to comply with the ordinance 
engineers were directed to start the whistle on cross- 
ing the corporation line and keep them blowing un- 
til the train is out of hearing of the town. Every 
train passing through thus gives the people about 
twenty minutes of whistle. The citizens desire a 
compromise. 





TEMPTATION.—An aged Quakeress, the other af- 
ternoon, wasseen intently gazing upon a piece of 
richly-embroidered satin, displayed in a linen dra- 
per’s shop window. An Irishman, passing, smiled 





A CCOL QUAKER. 


A good story is told of a Quaker Jandlord at Atlan- 
tic City, An urchin of five or six years was seen by 
him drumming noisily upon a bandsomé walnut 
balustrade. The Friend remonstrated with him with- 
out effect, and then quietly took him up bol!ly and 
carried him into the back yard. In a moment the 
boy’s angry mother made ber appearance and opened 
upon the landlord with a torrent of invectives, con- 
cluding with * 1’ll leave this house instantly.” The 
Quaker immediately touched a bell, and said to the 
dark-skinned waiter who responded to the call, ‘* La- 
onidas, go up to 42 and bring down this friend’s bag- 
gage when she tells thee she is ready fur thee. If she 
wants thee to get a carriage for her, or has any other 
commands until she is gone, thee will see them at- 
tended to.” The lady suddenly began tocool down, 
apologized, and asked to be allowed to retain her 
room, but only received the reply, ‘‘ My house shall 
never inake any one a liar. My bookkeeper will set- 
tle with thee. Fare thee well.” Soon afterwards 
her trunks were taken down stairs by the stout ne- 
gro to the rousic of her boy’s voice caused by her im- 
parting to him unexpected caloric with a strip of 
shingle. 





A DovusrruL OFFER.—A new arrival at Sweet- 
water, Wyoming, was waited upon by a gentleman 
us soon as he had registered his name at the hofel, 
with the offer of position of deputy sheriff. On in- 
quiring why he was so much favored, he learned 
that the last incumbent was shot the night before, 
and his predecessor on the day preceding. ‘*‘ How 
long does a deputy sheriff live in these parts?” ‘O, 
about twenty-four hours.” The stranger declined 
the appointment. 





—--> 


A SUSPENSION CALLED FOR.—The young ladies 
in a western town having formed a society pledged 
against association with any young man who swears, 
smokes, chews, drinks or “‘ loafs”” on the street cor- 
ner, “sitting up with the girls” in that town has 
sensibly diminished. There is now an agitation in 
the society for a suspension of the rules on one or 
two evenings in the week. 





—— 


Fort TICONDEROGA.—The ruins of Fort Ticon- 
deroga are reported to be disappearing mpidly. The 
farmers in the neighborhood have pulled down and 
carried away some of the oldest portions of the struc- 
ture (which presented the finest specimens of the 
architecture of the time in which they were built) to 
build stone fences with. 





A CéTE TRICK.—A raiser of poultry in Louisiana 
has dug a well at the entrance of his hen-house, and 
placed a tilting cover on it. His catch averages one 
negro a night. 


o> 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE AGE OF 
By Eiwin P. Whipple. Boston: 
& Co. 


This elegant book is composed of the lectures de- 
livered betore the Lowell Institute in 1859, and sub- 
sequently printed in the Atlantic Monthly in 1867-8. 
Lictures, however excellent, are but inadequate ve- 
hicles of fact or thought, as the statements take at 
best but imperfect hold of the memory, and are usu- 
ally of little benetit beyond pleasing a momen- 
tary taste, forgotten almost as soon as listened to. 
Hence we are very glad to see these, so deserving, in 
auch durable form. Mr. Whipple’s power of anzlysis 
is unsurpassed, and he hasjin this series of character- 
drawing exerted it with marked success. The es- 
says display a thorough familiarity with the subjects 
and the time that they discuss, and the delineations 
are clothed in the richly classical garb which char- 
acterizes all of Mr. Whipple’s efforts. As an essay- 
ist he is unrivalled by any living writer, as much for 
his graceful diction as for the discrimination which 
distinguishes his work, and his additions to our liter- 
ature &re most desirable. 

ADAM BEDE. By George Eliot. 
Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 
It will be gratifying to the reader to learn that the 

novels of George Etiot are to be published in the 

same pretty form as Thackeray and Reade, that pos- 
sesses so completely the req 1isites of cheapness, legi- 
bility, compactness and elegance that have given 
them so wide and satisfactory a sale. Dressed in the 
beauty of green and gold they assume a foremost 
place in the library, or the book table, and there are 
no books in the English language ot more desirable 
quality than those of Mr. Eliot. Of unexceptionable 
morals, pure English and freedom from sensation, 
his stories possess the most intense interest—stories 
of quiet life, domestic narrations, of that nature 
which makes the world akin, that he knows so well 
how to describe. Adam Bede is a charming story, 
as a large mass of American readers know, who will 
be pleased to receive it in the present form. Mr. 

Eliot bas authorized the publication of his work by 

Messrs Fields, Osgood & Co., in a graceful letter af- 

tixed, in which he pays a tribute to that house that 

they well merit. 


META’S FAITH. By the author of ** St. Olaves,” etc. 


FALSE CoLors. A Novel. By Annie Thomas 
(Mra. Pender Cadlip), author of ** Denis Dunne,” 
etc. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


ELIZABETH. 
Fields, Osgood 


Household Edition, 





Fashion and Gossip. 





FA Fasuions.—As far as can be ascertained, 
trains will be worn this fall and winter by thore 
who cannot afford many changes in fancy cos- 
tumes. A good serviceable material is the most im- 
portant in 4 fall and winter suit, and for best there 
is nothing as good, so lady-like and always useful, as 
black silk, trimmed with the material either in ruf- 
files and folds, or the edge cut out in vandykes, 
bound and piped with black silk, one deep Tuflls, 
headed with a vandyke (peint up) being allowed tor 
an under-skirt. A point worth remembering is that 
the ruffies worn on the top of the sleeves are no long- 
er turned down upon the arm, but are turned up 
towards the shoulders. Roman scarfs, striped in 
rich colors, but in fine lines, upon black cashmere 
grounds, and finished with deep fringe and tassels, 
containing all the colors of the stripes, and arranged 
in various picturesque ways, over suits for co) 
Weather. Scotch plaid shawls will be in vogue for 
the same purpose as the cool season advances. The 
Caledonian cloak of English water-prvuof is an im- 
provement on our circular. It perfectly envelops 
the figure, hus sleeves with casings and ruftle at the 
wrist, a swall round hood, and is cut high onthe 
shoulder, giving 4 fine bust, and fitting handsomely, 
It is very comfortable, and thoroughly protective. 

MARRIAGE OF THE CROWN PRINCE OF Den- 
MAKK.— After the marriage ot the Crown Prince ot 
Denmark the royal couple repaired to the custom- 
house grounds after the ceremony, and exhibited 
thernselves to the multitude. The princess appeared 
a blonde of nineteen or twenty years, rather above 
the middle height, and in the ej -yment of most ex- 
cellent health. No once has ventured to call her 
beautitul, yet her face, especially when lit with 
smiles, and her fine figure would make her, apart 
from her exalted rank, a noticeable woman in any 
assembly. Her toilet was adress of moire antique, 
shot with pink, and trimmed witb quilled and loop- 
ed ribbon of the same color. Besides a white mantle 
she wore, though small protection, an Arab cloak of 
white watered silk with a white tassel, and from un- 
derneath the daiutiest of white-lace hats fell two 
long brown tresses. The prince wore the grand 
general’s uniform of his regiment. Three times 
three cheers were given on their appearance. 
Speeches were interchanged, and an ode, written for 
the occasion, was sung by eight hundred voices, 


The bridal! party then proceeded to the palace, where : 


they retired to make their toilet fur the cour. When 
they reappeared the princess wore a white satin 
skirt, covered with tulle, caught with pearls and 
diamonds; over this a bodice of blue silk, and train 
embroidered with silver sheafs of wheat, and cover- 
ed with silver. Two maids of honor carried her 
train. Her principal ornaments were large, pear- 
shaped pearls, set with solitaire diamonds, as pen- 
dants in her ears, in a corunet, @ necklace and 
brooch. 


A BRIDAL INCIDENT.—A queer incident occurred 
“ander the linden,” in Frankfort, some weeks ago. 
A bridegroom was missing when the bridal proces- 
sion formed, and after a long search was discovered 
in the top of a linden tree. The guesta, the bride 
and her father, all assembled beneath it, beseeching 
him to come down, but he would not, and did not 
until the father-in-law that was to be had drawn up 
and signed a settlement transferring certain lands to 
the delinquent groom. The settlement had long 
been agreed upon, but had been deferred again and 
again, until finally the cunning groom took the above 
method of obtaining it. After that was done all went 
off smoothly. The groom descended from his perch, 
kissed the tears from the cheek of the sobbing bride, 
and gallantly led her to the altar. 


FRENCH AMUSEMENT.—French ingenuity has in- 
vented a new amusement for persons waiting for 
the appearance of those on whom they call. A lady 
in Paris has had placed in ber drawing-room an im- 
mense marble shell in which are to be seen a great 
number of fishes Of various species. A gentleman 
called upon her for the first time the other day. 
** Madame is at her toilet,” said the servant, “ but 
if, while waiting for her, monsieur would like to pass 
his time in fishing, he will find here hooks, lines and 
bait. As for fish, the shell is full of them.” 


HoME AND ForEIon Gossip.—Marriage of first 
cousins will be illegal in New Hampshire on Christ- 
mas and thereafter——A Canadian bride at Saratoga 
wears $100,000 worth of diamonds.- O1 70 women 
who went to Oregon from Massachusetts two years 
ago, 69 are married.—Persons who have been mar- 
ried one year, and have an heir, are entitled to cele- 
brate a “‘ paregoric wedding.”-——A young woman 
of Memphis bas followed the ativice of the Revolu- 
tion, ‘* proposed” to a man she liked, and married 
him the next day ——The champion train of Sara- 
toga measures 13 feet 3 1-2 inches.——A writ of at- 
tachment—A marriage certiticate——Sophia Worrell 
has made ninety rash youths unhappy ——A jour- 
neyman tailor of Frankfort has, at the age of 68, 
made enough money to enable him to marry the girl 
to whom be has been betrothed fur 46 years.—A 
Paris journalist says the false bair worn by the laties 
of the gay capital would make a pile as bigh as the 
Napoleon colamn.—A dancer at the Paris Gaict» 
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This new and practical invention dispenses with the | as he saw the fascination of the dame. “Ah,” gaid| Two excellent books, of the “ Library of Select | has a $15 000 dress ——Rose Sandeau, a Hungarian 
mats generally used to promute the warmth of the he, “ that’s Satin tempting Eve.” Novels.” For sale by A. Williams & Co. girl, has murdered forty Austrian officers. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ZADA. 





| BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 





I heard her voice in the singing, 
And I thought of the angelic choir; 
I lingered, and listened, and pondered, 
Till it seemed that my heart was on fire 
With longing unuttered and fervent, 
And a burden of restless desire. 


1 saw her looking so eaintly, 
In her virginal purity dressed, 

‘ My heart on the instant threw open 

| lis doors to the heavenly guest, 

j And Love, that sweet angel of brightness, 
‘Took up his abode in my breast. 


Saintly and sweet was the music 
That fell from the lips of my love; 

Solemn and slowly it floated 
The clamor of .oices above, 

And cleaving the heavenly silence, 
It circled aloft like a dove. 





Open, ye heavenly portals, 
‘To let in the praise of my saint! 
Silence, ye thundering organ, 
The voice of your wailing complaint! 
Compared with my Zada‘s sweet hymning, 
Your grand alleluiahs are faint. 


Pure is the heart of my Zada; 
Stainless and pure as a pearl, 

Gentle and full of goodness, 
She is the daintiest girl 

That ever wore blushes and dimples, 
To set manly hearts in a whirl. 


Rare are the rose-scented bowers 
Entwined with the blossoms of June; 
Bright are the star-jewelled hours, 
When wavelets and winds are in tune; 
But sweeter the love of my Zada, 
And richer my heart for the boon. 


And ever her face shineth saintly, 
And ever her voice soundeth sweet, 
And ever her musical numbers 
The softest of echoes repeat, 
And ever I listen and wait for 
‘Lhe fairylike tread of her feet. 
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{Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1869, 
by ELLiottT, THomes & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Ofiice of 
the District Court of Massachusetts. } 
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THE MONTGOMERY PROPERTY. 


A Strange Case of Abduction. 
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BY R. B. EDSON, 





CHAPTER VIII. 


9) ID you ever notice how, when 

Fortune has knocked and cuffed 
one about, and brow: beaten and 
abused him to her heart’s con- | 
tent, that if he once gets the | 
upper bands of her, ever so lit- 
tle, that she will turn directly 
about and load him with favors, 
even if she robs some one else 
in order to do it? 

This was what she was now 
doing with Doctor Arthur Cas- 
tleton. So long as he was a 
poor, struggling fellow, in a 
threadbare coat and a dingy 
little shop, she tried her best to 
keep him down; bat since he 
had become the popular practising physician of all 
the country round, she had poured all the wealth of 
all the Montgomerys into his lap. 

It was indeed astrange turn affairs had taken. The 
fortune that had been upon the point of passing for- 
ever from the family, had again reverted to it 
through the unbridled passions of its possess»r. 

By the strict letter of the law, Arthur Castleton 
was the sole and undivided heir toevery dollar of the 
property, but courtesy and humanity demanded that 
the wif of Colonel Montgomery should share in 
some measure with him. This he was nervously anx- 
ious she should do, and insisted on her retaining pos- 
session of the Grove, undisturbed. But she only con- 
sented un condition that he would make it also his 
home, and, a little reluctantly, he accepted the 
proposition. 

That Constance Montgomery, after so many years 
of hoping, and not a little scheming, was not bitterly 
disappointed and chagrined, to be, in a certain sense, 
dependent on the bounty of a man whom she had al- 
Ways treated as an enemy, is not to be supposed. At 
the first, ber terrible and overwhelming grief—tor 
she had loved Orland Montgomery with an intense, 
passionate devotion— swallowed up all other feelings 
—that is, keen, deep feelings. But when the first 
fierce bitterness had subsided into a quiet grief, it 
vexed and annoyed her. She forgot the terrible fears 
aud suspicions of the last year or two, and thought 
nothing more humiliating or overwhelming could 
have come upon her. 

To Adele, this loss of fortune involved but one 
kteat question—would Herman Falkland be influ- 
enced by it? Would his love for wealth and ease out- 














weigh his love for her? If it wou'd not, then the 
fortune was welcome to go; if it would—ah! how her 
beart sank at the thought. He still continued his 
visits, though she noticed he talked more of love and 
less of marriage than he had done before her pros- 
pects were changed. She tried not to think of it, to 
delude herself with plausible excuses for his neglect 
in mentioning what he bad been so urgent to con- 
summate betore he knew she was pennilevs; yet it 
haunted her terribly, and she grew resticss and ner- 
vous from continually dwelling upon it. Besides, she : 
telt as if she were in some way a surt of pauper upon 
Doctor Castleton’s bounty. Her motber, as his wife, | 
was entitled to a home and maintenance, but she had — 
no claim on him, and, flushing hotly, thanked | 
Heaven that she had not! But for her relations with 
Falkland, she would have gone away at once, and 
sought some means of earning «a living. What it 
would have been was only a vague sort of a surmise, 
for of real, practical work, she had not the slightest 
knowledge. 

** Mother,” she said, abruptly, one day after Falk- 
land had idled away an hour in tbe same Careless, 
noncommittal way, “I want you to tell me about 
my father. I want to know just what sort of people 
the Bertrands were.” 

“It can make no difference to you now, Adele,” she 
replied, in a constrained voice. 

**T do not expect it to—I simply wish to know. 
Were they very poor?--were you poor when you 
married Colonel Montgomery?” 

“No, not very poor,” coloring suddenly. 

“How long bad he been dead—my father, I 
mean?” 

‘“*O, a year—or, or—two years, I mean,” she an- 
swered, bending low over her sewing. 

‘* Mother "—getting up and walking excitedly back 
and firth before the low windows—“ didn’t you love 
ny father, that you are never willing to speak of 
him?” 

**Adele! You bave no right to speak to me in this 
way!” a swift fire flashing from the suddenly-uplift- 
ed eyes, and a small crimsun spot burning for an in- 
stant in her cheeks. 

* Forgive me, mother,” coming and putting an arm 
caressingly about her neck. “ But | am so lonely and 
desolate! 1 wish sumetimes, mother, that it was I, 
instead of Grace, lying so quietly up in the church- 
yard.” 

‘Child, you know not what you are saying,” the 
mother responded, kissing the drooping lids and the 
flushed cheek. ‘“ What can you know of sorrow, and 
anguish, and remorse? O Adele, if ouly you knew 
what I—” She paused abruptly, her bosom heaving, 
and her breath coming in little, quick gasps. 

‘*Mother! Mother, don’t look so— O mother!” 

Adele had sprung to her feet, a look cf wild alarm 
on her face, and not without cause. A livid line 
masked the lips and tbe hollows under the great, 
dead black eyes; all the rest of the face was of that 
feartul, chalky whiteness that rarely comes to the 
human face. 

‘Hush, dear! Iam better now—don’t you see?” 
trying to smile, the thin lips parting in a ghastly 
semblance. 

“Tam so sorry if 1 made you ill by my weak com- 
plaints!’ Adele said, geutly. ‘I ouly wanted to tell 
you a plan that I had in my mind. I have thought 
89 much about it that it seems almost a reality to me 
already. I asked Miss Durand if she kuew any Ber- 
trands in New Orleans—” 

“Adele!” 

* Mother!” 

“It is nothing,” she replied, faintly, shading her 
face with her hand. ‘*‘ What did Miss Durand say?” 

**She said she was quite sure she had heard the 
name, and usked if 1 had friends there.” 

“And you told her—” 

The voice was only a hoarse whisper. 

*T told her I did not know—” 

A long, fluttering sigh of relief trembled over the 
faint lips. 

* But if I lived I intended to.” 

There was a little interval of silence, the woman 
sitting voiceless and motionless, one slender, white 
hand veiling her face, the tips of the snowy fingers 
contrasting vividly with the ebon blackness of the 
hair they just touched, and the other falling listless- 
ly in her Jap, across the folds of the dead, lustreless 
silk and crape of her mourning robe. By-and-by, 
the hand veiling her face dropped beside its mate, 
and the heavy lids lifted themselves slowly. 

‘I want you to promise me, Adele, that while I 
live, you will never leave me to find any other pussi- 
ble relative,” she said, with a sort of slow eagerness. 

* But I have felt so impressed—”’ 

‘Promise me, Adele!” she interrupted, in an in- 
tense, hollow whisper, a pitiful, hunted look in her 
great, burning eyes. 

“It shall be as you say, mother,” she replied, 
slowly. And the subject was dropped between them. 

It was quite natara! that the Falklands, being such 
near neighbors of Madame Benoit, should be frieud- 
ly, and run in and out with pleasant familiarity, and 
that “ the young people,” as Mrs. Falkland expressed 
it, “‘ should be like brothers and sisters.” 

From the first introduction, Herman Falkland had 
felt even more than his usual interest in a pretty 
face, and all the time that his wooing at the Grove 
was in progress, he had been vaguely conscious of a 
strange counter attraction in the person of the love- 
ly little French girl. She affected him so differently 
from any one else, that his usual suavity and self- 
possession quite deserted him, and for the first time 
in his life he felt a sensation of timidity and shrink- 
ing, as if all his weakness and hollowness stood re- 





vealed to the pure gaze of this gentle, stainless wo- 
man. His polished manners and gracetal speech | 


_ seemed so weak and superticial before her earnest, 


thoughtful utterances, that be unconsciously grew 
distrustful of bimselt and his attractions—a feeling 
that was indeed new to him. 

And so, when he sought his beautiful neighbor 
oftener and oftener, it was not, as people were so 
quick to suppose, so much from his characteristic 
love for heiresses, as from the strong attraction he 


felt towards her as awon:an. But whether, if sbe bad | 


been a poor girl, he would have allowed himself the 
dangerous companionship, is still doubtful. For it 
had come to that, at last, and even Adele Bertrand, 
with a sinking heart, felt that it was true—the rumor 
everywhere whispered—that the charming niece of 
Madame Benvit had more and stronger attractions 
for Herman Falkland than bis affianced wife. 

O1 course one who was out among the people as 
much as Doctor Castleton could not tail to hear the 
rumors, but he placed very little confidence in them, 
for something in the strong, pure character of Agnes 
Durand made it seem to him a moral impossibility 
that there should ever be anything more than a com- 
mon friendliness between them. 

It was difficult telling by Agnes how far she was 
interested in Falkland. She received bis visits with 
a@ quiet sort of pleasure, blended with a sweet, wo- 
manly dignity, that was more charming to him than 
any welcome he had ever received from woman, and 
yet it was no more than the simplest friendship 
might warrant. 

*“‘You must never forget what sort of a man this 
Falkland is, Agnes,” Madame Benoit said one morn- 
ing, looking anxiously in the soft, clear eyes. 

“Trust me tor that, auntie, darling,” she said, 
with a little low ripple of laughter. ‘ Let me see—a 
fortune-seeker and a flirt; yes, auntio, we mustn’t 
forget.” 

** But he is handsome, and you are only a woman, 
and—”’ 

‘* What a careful, darling old auntie it is!’ kissing 
the fresh, ruddy cheek, which, despite her character 
as chronic invalid, would not grow bvuliow or pale. 

‘* But you know—” 

**O, to be sure I know,” she broke in, gayly. But 
the color in her cheek grew deeper under the search- 
ing eyes of madame. 

Was it possible that she, too, was under the spell 
of Herman Falkland’s fascinations? 


CHAPTER IX. 


ONE cool, crisp November morning, while the frost 
still glittered on the fences and roadsides, a messen- 
ger came to Sycamore Grove from Madame Benoit’s, 
Doctor Castleton’s presence was desired there as ear- 
ly as possible. The family had just risen from the 
breakfast-table—Mrs. Montgonury silent and ab- 
stracted, Adele paler and graver than usual. 

“ Nothing serious, Martin?” Doctor Castleton ask- 
ed, carelessly, crediting this early summons to one of 
madame’s imaginary ailments. 

* Not as I knows on, sir,” he answered, respectful- 
ly. ‘ But she said you wasn’t to tarry, but to come 
to once’t.”’ 

Castleton smiled faintly at the fellow’s grammar, 
and prepared to obey the summons. 

He found madame, upon his arrival, on her knees, 
packing a trunk. 

*Q, you’ve come!” looking up and nodding. “I 
suppose you expected to tind my liver difficulty, or 
my palpitation, or my bronchial tubes, had finished 
me at last?” 

* Well, not really, considering that you sent the 
message,” he replied, smiling. 

‘“‘And that 1 have thrown a large proportion of 
your medicine out of the window!” she responded, 
quickly. 

‘It isa matter of perfect indifference to me what 
you do with it. I only prescribe fur you at your—” 

“ O, I dare say,” she interrupted. ‘‘I daresay you 
don’t care one fig whether I havea bit of liver as big 
as your finger-nail. But I didn’t send for you to 
quarrel with you—I want you to do me a favor.” 

* You have only to command me, if it is anything 
within my power.” ‘ 

“To be sure it is within your power, or I should 
not have sent for you, should 1?” 

‘“*T presume not.” 

OQ, you do! Then you doubtless imagine that I 
expect when I send for you, professionally, that it is 
in your power to cure my lungs aud my liver, and 
stop my heart from beating?” 

* It is rather my desire to keep it beating,” he an- 
swered, laughing. 

“Humph! Well, are you ready to hear what I 
want of you?” shutting down the lid of the trunk, 
and comiug towards him. 

He bowed, and took the chair she indicated with a 
gesture of her hand. 

“fam going ona journey, to be gone two weeks, 
and I don’t know what to do with Agnes. To be eure, 
she could stay here with the servants, but there is 
that Falkland!” she said, impatiently, with a little 
covert glance at him. 

“She can come to the Grove. I should—I mean 
Mrs. Montgomery would be delighted to have her,” 
he replied, eagerly. 

“I'm not so surecf (hal, she responded, dryly. 
*- Nevertheless, I want her to come. 1 want to leave 
her in your care.” 

There was a sudden accession of color in the grave 
face into which Madame Benoit lovked with a little, 
quick, searching glance. 


“If Miss Durand will accept the hospitality of the 
Grove, and any little care or attention it is in my 
power to show her, I shall be only too glad to accept 
your proposition,” he said, earnestly. 

“And Mrs. Montgomery will invite her?” 

** Yes, immediately.” 

IT take the boat this afternoon, at five o’clock.” 
“Very well. Is there anything else I can do for 
you?” . %e 
* You might give me something for my neuralgia, 
I suppose.” 

* Well,” smiling, despite himself. 

“ Not that I expect it will do any good,” she con- 
tinued, 

‘* Particularly if you throw it out of the window,” 
he rejoined, rising to go. 

And so it came about that Agnes Durand was a 
guest at Sycamore Grove. Perhaps it was net par- 
ticularly pleasing to have her there, either to Mrs. 
Montgomery or Adele, yet it was certainly betier 
than to have ber go to the Falklands, as she had cas- 
ually mentioned she had been invited to do, or yet to 
remain at home, so near them. 

But even if she bad felt far more reluctant, Mrs. 
Montgomery felt it would have been impossible to 
refuse, when Doctor Castleton said, im that firm, 
quiet way of his: 

‘* Madame Benoit is to be absent from home two 
weeks, and, in consideration ot Miss Durand’s kind- 
ness upon an occasion you probably have not forgot- 
ten, you can make no more delicate return than to 
invite her to the Grove to stay during that time. It 
would be well to send at once, as madame leaves this 
evening.” 

She knew it was equivalent toacommand. There 
had been a time when she had had it in her power 
to have made a warm friend of Arthur Castleton. 
She had, instead, taken every possible occasion to 
sting and wound his sensitiveness and pride. She 
thought that now it was impossible for them ever to 
be triends, and ke was,master now! 1 think, from 
the first, some subtile premonition of this had shad- 
owed itself in her heart, and awoke a fecling of an- 
tagonism. 

There was something, however, about Agnes Du- 
rand that attracted one inviluntarily. It was not 
altogether personal beauty or grace of manner—for 
both Mrs, Montgomery and Acdele bad steeled them- 
selves against this—but something which went deep- 
er than this—the innate truth and purity of her 
sweet, womanly soul, the real goodness of her heart 
and life. 

After the sad death of Colonel Montgomery, noone 
of the family cared to occupy the room where it had 
occurred, and as it was roomy and very pleasant, 
Doctor Castleton bad at once decided to occupy it 
when he came to the Grove. One of the wings ot the 
building had been fitted up for an cflice, but this was 
his private room. Here he kept his books—other 
than medical—a few choice pictures, all his private 
papers, and, indeed, everything belonging to him in 
his personal capacity, outside his pr: fessional life, 
Here he had brought the portrait of Grace, and that 
of his own mother, whick had always been kept at 


Here, in a secret drawer of the elegant rosewood bu- 
reau, which had once held the dainty notes of tinted 
paper which Colonel Montgomery received from his 
tair friends-- notes and cards of invitations, dainty, 
fluttering billet douz, and gay, piquant, gossipy little 
letters—hbere, in this same softtly-perfumed drawer, 
lay some half a dozen letters Grace had written him 
when she was at school in Buffalo, and came home 
but once a month. Here, also, was a little coil of 
pale-brown hair, a knot of faded cherry ribbon, and 
& small daguerreotype set in ebony and pearl—the 
last picture Grace Montgomery had ever had. 

Agnes Durand had been at the Grove ten days, 
and in f,ur more ber aunt would beat home. Dur- 
ing that time, there had some very pleasant and some 
rather paiuful things occurred. That she was not 
particularly welcome, she bad felt befere she bad 
been there a day, but there wasacharm about the 
place that held ber, and made her sometimes forget 
herself in long, dreamy reveries, as she sat with idly- 
folded hands and drooping lids, in the great, lity 
parlors. ‘ 

Herman Falkland had not been able to quite con- 
trol his growing fancy tor the little French girl, even 
when his brilliant, voluptuous betrothed held his 
grosser senses in a bewildering thrall. Something 
deeper and purer than anything he had ever felt be- 
fure stirred in his heart, and a vague longing for 
some better, truer life than the aimless, hollow pre- 
tence of his present living, awoke within him. Away 
from her presence, the faint flame flickered and al- 
most died away, but the touch of her firm, cool fin- 
gers, the clear light that burned in her sweet, 
thoughtful eyes, fanned it again tosudden fire. Adele 
instinctively felt how much this peculiar quality in 
Miss Durand’s nature attracted and held her lover, 
but alas! there was nothing in her own to counteract 
the influence which she knew was insensibly drawing 
him further and further away from her. She had 
more beauty of person than Miss Durand, she knew, 
and yet it could not hold him. And if it could not, 
then it was only a bitter mockery to her. 

She struggied against the pain in‘ her fiery, pas- 
sionate heart, and prayed with bitter earnestness for 
a little of that sweet, nameless charm that lingered 
like the perfume of the rose - as impalpable and ten- 
der—about the character of Agnes Darand. Not for 
its own intrinsic good—not for its purifying power 
upon her mind and heart, did she ask it, but only 





that by it she might be able to hold his love! All 
other things in all the wide universe of soul and sense 


Sycamore Grove with the rest of the family portraits. - 
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were vain and worthless to her, if that were lost. 
But her prayer remained unanswered. 

Doctor Castleton had been called away at rather a 
late hour, and when the family retired, had not re- 
turned. It was somewhere about midnight when he 
rode slowly up the drive, his thoughts, as they had a 
score of times that day, reverting to the fact that 
three days more and the sweet face that had made 
the great, gloomy house instinct with a fresh, new 
life, would disappear, and the old sombreness, which 
had always seemed to his fancy to envelop it since 
Grace went out from it that fateful night, would set- 
tle down upon it again. 

It had been growing more and more upon Arthur 
Castleton’s consciousness through all these days— 
when her soft voice had woke the hidden echoes in 
the great rooms—echoes that he fancied had been 
long lying in wait for its sweet cadences—and hor 
tender smile had rested like the summer sunshine on 
all the garden and the grove-—-more and more had it 
been revealed to him that the old Jove and tenderness 
he had felt for his lost Gracie was but the beautiful 
bud to the rich sweetness and glory of this new love, 
blossoming so royally in his heart for Agnes Darand. 
He looked back a little mournfully upon the rem- 
nants of his shattered faith in a “one love.” That 
he had loved Grace Montgomery with a strong, pure, 

‘earnest love, he knew as woll as he knew the fact of 
his own cxistence. Unlike some to whom a second 
love comes, he did not attempt to prove its depth by 
a denial of the reality and sweetness of the first. 

As I said, his heart was full of thoughts of bis 
pleasant little friend, as he still called her—for he 
had no right to any dearer name for her, yet—when, 
chancing to lift his eyes to the house, he saw a clear, 
soft light in his own room. It was not the gas, he 
saw ata glance, for it shone from the back of the 
room, and he knew immediately it was from one of 
those beautiful wax candles which Mrs, Montgomery 
always kept in each of the sleeping-rooms. It star- 
tled him a little, and, leading his horse into the sta- 
ble, he went in softly, and hurried noiselossly up the 
padded stairs, and through the long hall to his own 
room. He was half-way across the room, before he 
took in the full facts of the case. 

Standing before the rosewood desk, ina dreamy, 
thoughtful attitade, one hand just touching the 
gleaming silver knobs, the other pressed against the 
blue-veined temple, as if she were pondering some 
vague, intricate problem, stood Agnos Durand. She 
was in undress, the full, flowing folds of her nigbt- 
robe just revealing one bare, dainty foot, half-buried 
in the rich luxuriance of the soft carpet. 

That she was walking in her sleep, Castleton saw 
ata glance; but how to get her back to her room 
without wakening her, and thus causing her confu- 
sion and mortification, he was more puzzled to tell. 
Yet he knew it must be attempted. Moving the 
light a little one side, and shading it with a screen, 
he took her hand lightly in hia, and tried to lead her 
away from the bureau. At first she would not move; 
then she walked—still with that rapt, introspective 
gaze—the round of the room, to the bureau again, 
putting out her hand to the knobs, as if she would 
open them. 

“Agnes!” he said, in a tone of gentle authority, 
drawing her, though with evident reluctance, to- 
wards the door. 

Bat there she refused to go further. What should 
he do? It seemed to him sacrilege to take her in bis 
arms—and yct his heart gave a sudden, blissful thrill 
at the thought! 

“Agnes!”—this time more authoritatively, as he 
pushed back the door. 

A sudden draft of air from an open window at the 
end of the passage, blew full in her face. Sho threw 
up her arms with a little sobbing cry, and a look of 
wild alarm came into her face. 

*O Arthur—Doctor Castleton!’ her face suffused 
with sudden blushes; “‘ what is it?—what does this 
mean?” 

** Pray compose yourself,” he said, hastily. ‘‘ There 
has nothing happened that need alarm you. You have 
only been walking in your sleep. I returned about 
five minutes since, and found you standing in an at- 
titude of intense thoughtfulness before the bureau, 
yonder. You seemed extremely loth to leave it. I 
fancy you were meditating burglary,” he added, 
laughing. 

Her hands went up with a little appealing gesture. 
He turned and walked towards the window; when 
he looked round again, she had vanished out of sight. 

It was a very foolish thing for a man, and a physi- 
cian at that, to do, but Doctor Castleton did not close 
his eyes in sloep that night. When the first faint 
tinge of dawn crept into the great rooms and the 
long, gloomy, shadowy passages, he stole softly to 
Miss Durand’s door, and put the candle, in its deli- 
cate, chased gold stand, down before it, and went 
back as noiselessly as he came. 

The fvullowing afternoon, a messenger came out 
from the city fur Doctor Castleton to attend a consul- 
tation, to be held that evening, over a very compli- 
cated case, which was perplexing the city physicians 
greatly. He had but just come in, and looked tired 
and exhausted. 

“T shall not return to-night, Mrs. Montgomery,” 
he said, looking into the south parlor, where the la- 
dies were sitting. 

He paused a moment, hoping to get one glance 
from the brown eyes that had haunted him so all 
day. But he waited in vain. The white lids only 
drooped lower the longer he waited, and the color 
deeper in the soft, oval cheeks. 

Falkland came up that evening, but Agnes had a 
headache and went early to her room, and Adele was 


restless and abrupt, and his call was only a short one. 
After he had gone, she hurried up to her room and 
threw herself on the bed, in a wild, flerce paroxysm 
of passionate tears. 

It was a little past midnight, and the great house 
was dark and still, save for the faint light of the 
moon far down in the west, which touched the 
quaint, diamond panes here and there with pale sil- 
ver lines, 

Suddenly, a pale light shone in the upper hall, and 
Agnes Durand, the same strange, abstracted look in 
her eyes that had been there the evening before, 
came out of her room, with the candle held tightly 
in her hand, and walked with a slow, gliding step, 
to Doctor Castleton’s door, and went in. There was 
no one there now, to interfere with her purposes, 
whatever they were. Then, as before, the bureau 
was the attraction to the pretty somnambulist. But 
this time she did not pause in thought, but proceeded 
at once to open and search the drawers, taking up 
each separate article in her hand, but never once 
turning her great, wide-open eyes upon them. She 
went through them all, tillshe came to the small, 
secret drawer at the top, shaking her head with a 
little, impatient, disappointed gesture, as she closed 
each one. She stopped a moment, leaning her head 
on her hand; then she smiled faintly, and, stooping 
over, drew out a little silver cross that ornamented 
the front of the velvet-covered desk. A tiny key lay 
back of it, which she grasped eagerly, and, fitting it 
to the lock, opened the drawer, and gathering up 
the contents in her hands, took the key again from 
the lock, replaced it, and, closing the desk, took up 
the candle and went back to her room. 

When Miss Durand came in to breakfast the next 
morning, she found Doctor Castleton already retarn- 
ed. To his chagrin, he found her even more embar- 
rassed than she had been the previous day, which 
was Visibly increased by Adele’s saying: 

“JT thought you weren’t coming home last night, 
doctor,” 

**] did not. Tom was currying the horses when I 
came up. 1 think it was after six. You know it was 
a dark morning.” 

“And you weren’t in your room during the night?” 
she asked, slowly, with a perplexed face. 

“T was not,” he answered, briefly, a sudden suspi- 
cion that Miss Durand had been sleep-walking again 
coming over him, coupled with a vague sort of won- 
der that she should haant his room so persistently. 

* Well, if I were superstitious, I should think it 
was some sort of a warning of some impending ca- 
lamity,”’ she said, with an atiempt at carelessness, 
though Castleton saw that her hands trerobled. 

“Adele, what do you mean?” Mrs. Muntgomery 
asked, the old, pitiful, hunted look, which Adele re- 
membered once before, coming into ber face. 

“Nothing very alarming, mother. I was restless, 
for some reason or other, last night. I think it was 
somewhere about midnight that | fancied [ heard a 
door open and shut, somewhere in the vicinity of the 
doctor’s room. I1-think I was a little nervous, then. 


I arose and opened my window, and leaned out, and | 


saw that there was a light in his room. I at once 
concluded he had returned, and went back to bed 
and to sleep.” 

“‘1 think your nerves played you a trick, Miss Ber- 
trand. Did you never notice how the moonlight 
glances across these diamond windows?” Castleton 
asked, carelessly, feeling rather than seeing the em- 
barrassment in Agnes Durand’s face, and conscious 
of only one wish, and that to shield her emotion from 
their notice. 

Then, without giving Adele time to reply, he said: 

“By the way, Miss Durand, I saw Martin as [ 
came past. He says your aunt arrived last evening.” 

This created the desired diversion, and the subject 
of the mysterious light was not again renewed, 
though Mrs. Montgomery sat pale and distrait 
throughout the meal. 

‘Can I speak with you a moment, Doctor Caatle- 
ton?” Miss Durand asked, as they passed cach other 
as they were leaving the room. 

He bowed, and went up and stood by the upper hall 
window. A few moments, and she came out of her 
room and came towards him, holding Grace’s letters, 
the little daguerreotype, tho cherry ribbon and coil 
of hair—all, in her hands. 

**I do not know what to say, Doctor Castleton,” 
sbe said, in a low, faltering voice. ‘‘{ hope you will 
not believe I did this purposely. I do not know how 
to account for this, unless—”’ She paused abruptly, 
and turned her face away. 

* Do not distress yourself, I beg,” he said, taking 
the package, with a vague sensation of annoyance 
that she had seen them. is 

“IT do not remember ever walking in my sleep be- 
fore the night you found me in your room,” she said, 
coloring painfully. ‘I did not know that I did so 
again last night, until I found these things on my ta- 
ble, upon awaking this morning. I divined at once 
that I had in some way purloined them from your 
koeping, but was not quite sure, until Miss Bertrand 
confirmed my suspicions.” 

* Had I not feared you might object, I should have 
explained the phenomenon then and there,” he 
said. 

**Q, please do not tell them .”’ a sudden change 
coming over her face, and catching at his arm plead- 
ingly. ‘* Indeed, indeed they must not know!” 

He took the pretty, fluttering hand in his, and held 
ita moment. Being a physician, it was, of course, 
simply professional. 

“Q, there is Martin!” she cried, breaking away 





she added, ‘‘A fortunate thing for your repose. But 








| this thing to go on longer. 
from him. Then, looking back, with an arch smile, | 


I didn’t read those letters—they were made sacred by 
love and death.” 

**I wish she bad not seen th«m,” Castleton said, 
under his breath, as he returned them to their 
resting-place. 


CHAPTER X. 


MADAME BENOotIrT came out to the gate to welcome 
her nicce, kissing her affectionately on either cheek, 
as she led her back to the house. 

“ Well?” she said, turning shortly, after they had 
reached the sitting-room. 

**T have done nothing. I—I could not, after all!” 
and burying her face in her hands, she sat silent for 
several minutes. When she again lifted her face, 
Madame Benoit saw she had been weeping. 

“ T don’t know as I care to tind them. Suppose we 
give up the whole thing,” she said, toying with the 
ring on her finger. 

“Indeed, and 7 shall not! 
recompense. 
see Carlos.”’ 

Well?” Agnes asked, controlling the start of aur- 
prise with which she had received the announce- 
ment. 

“ He has been ill. 
he will come here.” 

** Here?”’ 

“ Whut aila you?” madame arked, impatiently. 
** Wasn’t that understood in the beginning?” 

** Yea; but he was alive then.” 

*‘But that makes no difference, as far as we are 
concerned. And as for you, I should think it would 
make it the easier. I believe, Agnes,” looking at her 
sharply, “that you have been fvol enough to love 
that Falkland, after all you know of him!” 

Agnes smiled provokingly. 

“JT thonght you had more honor, when you know 
he is engaged to another woman,” she said, angrily. 

* You always thought better of me than I deserv- 
ed,” she answered, sweetly. ‘ But we wont quarrel, 
auntic. When do you think he will be here—Carlos, 
I mean?” 

** Well, some time within a month, if he gets able.” 

“A month. Well—perhbaps—’’ And, leaning her 
face on her hand, she sank into a little reverie, leav- 
ing the senterce unfinished. Her eyes grew deeper, 
and a softer light came intothem foramoment. “If 
only he will love me at last!’’ she said, softly; “ but I 
must be sure, this time.’’ 

It was two or three days afterwards, that Herman 
Falkland went up to Sycamore Grove, with a firm 
determination to ask to be released from his engage- 
ment. Every hour strengthened his convictions of 
the unfitness of a marriage between Adele and him- 
self. He was not worth two hundred dollars in the 
world, though from the style of living they had kept 
up since the settlement of the Rubert Ashcro!t mort- 
gage, people supposed they had a large amount of 
money still in their possession. Something must be 
done speedily. Adele Bertrand was penniless, and 
the thought of marrying her, and working for their 
mutual support, did not look particularly attractive 
to him. It was no use to keep along in this non- 
committal way. To be sure, Verona might succeed 
in marrying Doctor Castleton. He knew his mother 
was very sanguine of such a result; for did not he 
call there often? and though not particularly lover- 
like, his attentions certainly were of a very friendly 
character, and she did not fancy Doctor Castleton’s 
temperament of a particularly ardent nature, and 
was prepared to hear he had proposed to Verona any 
day. And so they waited as paticnt)y as was possi- 
ble, comfurted with the reflection that the Montgom- 
ery fortune was worth waiting for. 

By some process of reasoning quite satisfactory to 


I am going to see her 
I went to New Orleans purposely to 


As soon as he is able to travel 


| himself, Herman had arrived at the conclusion that 
| it would bea wrong to Adele Bertrand to hold her to 


an engagement made under such very different cir- 
cumstances. 7’hcn, she could affurd to marry a man 
who had little save the prestige of ‘ belonging to a 
good tamily.’”? Now, her great beauty might, and 
ought, to win hera rich husband. It was criminal 
for Lim to stand in the way of her prospects, he ar- 
gued, quite charmed with his own magnanimity in 
the matter. 

Adele looked up alittle coldly when he was an- 
nounced, though she could not quite keep back the 
light that leaped to her eyes. 

“T am glad to tind you alone, Adele,” he said, 
coming towards her. 

Her fuce brightoned insensibly, though she would 
not look up. 

‘*T think it time we came to some moro definite 
understanding,” he continued, determined to have it 
over a8 quickly as possible. ‘I have felt for some 
time that 1 was standing in the way of your pros- 
pects—” 

‘“*My prospects!” she interrupted, in a surprised 
voice. 

‘* Yes, my dear friend. I am not blind to your 
great beauty and accomplishments, and I will not 
stand in the way of your marrying some fortunate 
man who is able to give 80 beautiful a gem an appro- 
priate setting. I will be very frank with you—I am 
too poor to marry.” 

“But, Herman,” ahe cried, with glowing cheeks, 
“fam inno haste tomarry. Something may hap- 
pen. Wecan wait.” 

‘*No; I shall not consent to this sacrifice,” he re- 
sponded, with @ deprecatory gesture. “You onght 
to believe that I am too truly your friend to allow 
Ours are not the first 
hearts a cruel fortune has parted, Adele. It has 


, been a sweet dream to us both; we will cherish it as 





such. forever. But for both you and me life has stern 
realitics, and we must meet them as bravely as we 
can. You know that I do this for your good, Adele?” 
he asked, determined to hold her love, even while 
rejecting it. 

“TI believe you think so, Herman,” she answered, 
all the life and cclor gone from her face. “ But | 
wish to tell you one thing: J shall never marry for 
money.” 

He colored to the temples, but said, with a faint 
touch of sadness in his low, musical voice: 

“ Tshall, if I ever marry at all! You may love 
again.”’ 

“O Herman—I cannot give you up!” she cried, 

with a sudden flood of crimson dyeing her pale 
face. 
“Tt must be so,” he said, firmly. “I will not let 
my love make me weak. From this hour we are 
friends—friends always!” he added, in a low, tbrill- 
ing whieper, and drawing her willing face to his 
breast. 

And so they parted with kisses, and she, weakly 
creculous, believed in him still. He would “oubtless 
marry—very likely Miss Durand— but she held his 
heart. She felt that she should hate the woman he 
married, but he! ah, he covld never be aught but the 
best beloved—the centre sun toward which her whole 
life turned. 

The rumor of the broken engagement surprised no 
one who understood Herman Falkland’s character, 
and there were very few in Oakley who did not. It 
had, indeed, been expected, ever since the destruc- 
tion of the will had given the Montgomery property 
to Doctor Castleton. It was neither a matter of sur- 
prise when another rumor followed close upon it, to 
wit: Herman Falkland was paying court to Mirs 
Darand, with every prospect of success to his suit. 

Circum:tances did indeed give color to the rumor, 
for Falkland was unremitting in his devotions, and 
the fact that Miss Durand accepted thém, was a tacit 
admittance of the truth of the report. 

Adele Bertrand heard the story with a flushed 
cheek and flashing eye. She had inveigled him 
with her silly gestures, and pretence of goodness, 
and—the lure of lucre! With all her blind love for 
Herman Falkland, she could not be quite blind to 
this, his great weakness. The indolence, selfishness, 
instability, and general lack of principle in his char- 
acter, were hidden by the glamour of a passionate 
love which would not see. She believed that, in 
heart, he was still as true as she, and her fierce, un- 
disciplined nature took a sort of secret delight in the 
thought that whoever he might marry, he would 
still be hers in spirit. 

Madame Benoit’s liver and heart seemed leagued 
together for mischief. Never were any two organs 
so numerously and persistently afilicted befvre. 
Doctor Castleton had an almost infinite stock of 
patience ; but after the rumor regarding Miss Durand 
and Falkland became common, and his almost con- 
stant presence there corroborated that rumor, he 
was conscious of a feeling of irritation, amounting 
sometimes to a positive ill humor, when madame 
would persist in his coming every day, and often 
again in the evening, to prescribe for diseases which 
had no existence. Once before Herman Falkland 
had come between him and happiness. The tragic 
ending had in that case softened the bitterness of the 
blow. The little girl sleeping under the shadow of 
the wooded hill was as much bis as the man’s to 
whom she was affianced. There was no sin in loving 
the dead, and so he had been comforted—-bat now! 
A bitter feeling of wrong brooded in his heart—that 
heart which people believed so calm, and so undis- 
turbed by the strong passions which moved and 
swayed other men—and his spirit rebelied fiercely 
against the untoward fate that had the second time 
thrown Herman Falkland across his path. He was 
angry with Agnes, too. Grace had been onlya child, 
and not expected to be skilled in reading character ; 
but Agnes Durand was a woman, with more than a 
woman’s usual quick perceptions, and he was angry 
that she should let a handsome face, an elegant fiz- 
ure, gay, brilliant speech, and a soft voice, weigh 
against character. It was something so different 
from what he had expected of her. Hoe was revolv- 
ing this over in his mind in no very amiable moot, 
one evening, as, almost unconsciously, his feet took 
the direction of his thoughts, and he found himself 
turning down the street leading to Madame Benoit’s, 
without really intending to do so. He stopped, how- 
ever, very suddenly, though he neither started nor 
showed any other visible sign of emotion when alow, 
clear voice said, ‘* good evening.” 

“Good evening, Miss Durand. I trust my pa- 
tient is as comfortable as usual,” he said, pausing 
little. 

“ Auntie has gone out,” she replied, ‘and feeling 
a little lonely, I have followed her example. If you 
don’t feel tco disappointed, I would venture to ask 
you to walk with me. I am going up to your cousin's 
grave.” 

Without speaking, he turned, and they walked on 
several minutes in silence—she flushed, with flicker- 
ing shadows in her changeful eyes; he, grave almost 
to sternneas, with a faint hint of pain in the tonse 
lines about his mouth. There was nothing to be 
said, save light commonplaces, and neither was in 
the mood for them. But a woman gets nervous over 
these pauses sooner than a man, and Agnes was the 
first to speak. 

“TI have heard to-day that the Grove is to have & 
new mistress,” she said, without looking at him. 

“J do not think I understand you, Miss Durand,” 
bis voice sharp and abrupt. 

Unconsciously she contrasted it with Herman Falk- 
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‘Jand’s softly-modulated, musical tones, and smiled 
quietly to herself. 

« Then I must explain, although the subject be a 
delicate one. Some ladies called this afternoon, and 
among other items of interest, mentioned that Doctor 
Castleton was about to be married.” 

** I hope these friends of yours were kind enough 
to name the lady who is to honor me with her hand,’’ 
he answered, stifily. 

“T supposed you knew— Miss Verona Falkland—I 
bzlieve the rumor is of no very recent date.”’ 

«* Recent or remote, it is equally false. I am really 
sorry on one account, however, Miss Durand, I shall 
lose the chance ofa relationship to yourself.” 

She blushed fiery red, and then cast one swift, ap- 
pealing, eager look in his face. But he did not see 
her; he had only seen the blush, and turned his eyes 
quickly away. 

There was no more said until they stood before the 
graves of Orland Montgomery and his daughter. 
Castleton gave a low exclamation of surprise. A 
beautiful wreath of evergreen and immortelles lay 
upon the newly-made grave of Colonel Montgomery, 
and a careful hand had trained the ivy over the 
richly-sculptured stone above the resting-place of 
little Gracie. ' 

“It is pleasant to see you do not forget them,” she 
said, softly. 

He felt his cheeks burn hotly, for he knew how 
completely he had neglected, if he had not forgotten, 
the dear dust below. A sudden flood of tenderness 
arose in his heart for the sweet young creature whom 
he had Joved so well. Fur a moment Miss Durand 
seemed but a myth—the creation of a disordered 
fancy, and Grace—gentle, shy, true-hearted little 
Grace—seemed to come back from the shadowy 
realms of silence, and stand again in bodily presence 
beside him. 

*O Gracie!” he cried out, sharply, his voice trem- 
ulous with the keenness of his emotion, as he knelt 
and leaned his forehead on the cold marble. 

A warm, soft, fluttering hand touched his lightly. 
Its human warmth and reality dispelled the shadowy 
fancies that were crowding his brain, and sent a 
strange thrill of peace and content through his 
soul. . 

“Tell me about her—this lost love of yours; you 
know you promised to once,” she said, softly. “1 
see you have not forgotten her. Will you pardon me 
for the foolish story I repeated just now?” her voice 
very low and soft. ‘‘I see now that it would be im- 
possible fur you to love again.” 

He arose abruptly, and threw off her hand with a 
fierce, passionate gesture, and walked hastily away. 

She sat and waited quietly, with downcast face. 
She knew he would come back. It was fully fifteen 
minutes, however, before he dig, but he was very 
quiet and self-controjled when he said: 

“You must pardon my rudeness, my dear Miss 
Darand, I did not mean it. You asked me to tell you 
about Cousin Grace. There is very little to tell, save 
what you already know.” 

“ Bat what I wanted to ask you—you will not be 
offended ?—was, why you did not tell her how much 
you cared for her—or, perhaps you did?” 

“It was too late before 1 knew-—or rather, her 
heart had gone from her before I had dared trouble 
her with my love, believing her too much of a child 
to understand.” 

“ One more question. Did you, in your own secret 
soul, ever suspect any one of complicity in her abduc- 
tion—any one in Oakley, I mean?” 

She was watching him intently, and he felt, rather 
than saw, the burning eagerness of her gaze. Could 
it be that she, too, suspected? Was the white face 
and hollow eyes of Constance Montgomery an acdver- 
tisement of her guilt to other eyes than hisown? He 
did not answer immediately, and she did not appear 
to expect it, but sat still and waited. 

“Ouae bas no rigbt to breathe their suspicions 
while there is a possibility of any one’s being wronged 
through their mistake,” he said, slowly. ‘‘If there 
ever comes a time—as I think there sometime will— 
when this mystery is made plain, I shall rejuice to 
see the guilty brought to punishment. I shall, at 
least, make no effort to shield them from it.” 

The eager, tense gazo relaxed, and a look of sud- 
den relief lighted her face. 

‘“* How dark it is growing! Doctor Castleton, are 
you aware that the stars are out?” she asked, rising 
hastily. 

**] had not noticed,” and drawing her arm through 
his, he continued, “I do not think I should, if we 
bad sat there all night,” his voice unconsciously 
softening. 

* But it is cold, yon know—just think! December,” 
and she shivered in wimic chill, to hide her embar- 
rassment. 

“I had forgotten, it isso mild. I shall never for- 
give myself if you have taken cold through my care- 
lessness,” he said, anxiously. 

She laughed gayly, but afterward Doctor Castleton 
Temembered that there had been a chord of nervous- 
ness in it, which, from certain conditions of his own 
System, he had not noticed at the time. 

He has left her at the door, not feeling just then in 
the mood to listen to madame’s complaints, and 
walked home less content with the adverse fate that 
held his life, than ever before. 

Mrs. Montgomery and Adele were in the sitting- 
room when he went ia. He remembered the 
thoughtful care that had been mindful of their rest- 
ing-place, and his heart softened toward the pale, 
quiet woman, who, whatever she had done of wrong 
or sin, strely loved his cousin more faithfully than 
he had deserved. He had always given her that 
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credit, but to-night it struck him more forcibly than 
usual, and he said, very gently: 

** That is a beautiful wreath, Cousin Constance. I 
have been up there to-night, and I want to thank 
you for taking care of her grave, also. The ivy is 
still green and bright, though I doubt its standing 
our winter.” 

‘* Wreath?” she asked, in a voice of amazement. 
‘© ] know not what you mean.” 

“Then it was Adele—” he began. 

“T have not been there since the day of Colonel 
Montgomery’s burial,” she interrupted. 

“Who then could have done it? I was so sure it 
was you,” looking at Mrs. Montgomery. ‘It would 
be nothing strange, as Colonel Montgomery had 
many friends, but for the very evident care bestowed 
on her grave, as well.” 

“I thought you cared for that,” Mrs. Montgomery 
said, with one of her covert glances that hinted so 
much, 

He saw it, and reddened angrily. Could he have 
no secret from this woman? Howcould she have 
known how completely this new love had filled his 
thoughts to the exclusion of all others, save as vague 
remembrances? 

* 1 am glad to find some one has remembered them 
both,” he replied, meaningly, and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the color rise in her face, also. 

The evening which had been so pleasant soon grew 
overcast. Wild, fitful winds rose and fell, and died 
away in sobbing moans on the marshy meadows. 
Black, sombre masses of drifting clouds rolled up 
from the south, and blotted out the stars; the great 
sycamores writhed and shivered, and tossed their 
bare arms against the lowering sky. The leafless 
vines swept back and forth, tapping restlessly against 
the window-panes, and the casements rattled, and 
the wind came down the great chimneys with a hollow 
roar. 

Doctor Castleton closed the shutters and turned up 
the gas, but still the great chamber looked dreary, 
and seemed full of vague, impalpable shadows, which 
the jight did not disperse. He fell to meditating on 
the possible emotions that had stirred so deeply the 
heart and passions of his kinsman in those last mo- 
ments of his mortal life. Was it probable that a 
sense of justice to himself had had any part in the 
burning of that will? or was it some sudden anger 
toward her, the named legatee? No one had ever 
attempted any solution of it, save the general one of 
his impulsive, fitful nature. He had never accept- 
ed that—should he ever have any other? And 
then it came back to him what Grace had once said 
in regard to his sharing the Montgomery fortune. 
Was it possible that, in those last moments, her spirit 
had, in some mysterious, incxplainable way, operated 
upon and influenced his spirit, and impelled him to 
the step he had taken? And more vividly than ever 
before, the fact that it was the anniversary of her 
disappearance upon which this occurred, impressed 
him then. 

“TI believe Iam getting mystical and visionary,” 
he exclaimed, rising and taking two or three turns 
up and down the room. “It really seems as if her 
presence was here, now. I wonder if the dead can 
come back, as some pretend? I have never believed 
it, and yet I have no right to sayit is notso. I think 
I will try to sleep off these unearthly fancies, born, 
doubtless, of the peculiar electric condition of the at- 
mosphere acting upon the odylic forces in the human 
system ;” and with this philosophical conclusion, he 
retirec, thongh it was long after midnight ere the 
disturbed state of his nerves suffered him to sleep. 

A sharp, loud rap roused him from a light, unsat- 
isfactory slumber. lt was no unusual thing in his 
experience, and gave him no shock of surprixe. 

‘fT will be down in a moment,” he answered, qui- 
etly. “ Is it anything particularly urgent, Thomas?” 

* It’s not Thomas, it’s I, Martin Fish8r; and it is 
something very urgent. Madame Benoit said you 
was to come immediate, sir. Miss Agnes is took ill— 
just raving crazy,and please do hurry, doctor;’’ a 
little thrill of alarm and anxiety pulsing through and 
softening the rough, uncultured voice. 

* Yes, Martin,” he answered, simply, no hint in his 
voice of the fiercely-beating pulse and sinking heart, 
which made it seem almost impossible tur him to 
dress, he was 80 faint and giddy. 

** Get right in, sir,” Martin said, as he opened the 
door into the chill and damp of the gusty, ghostly 
dawn. ‘‘I brought the carriage so’t you wouldn’t 
have to be hindered a minute. A raw morning, 
sir.” 

* Yes,” shivering. 
been ill, Martin?” 

“That’s what nobody don’t know,” he answered, 
with a mysterious expression of countenance. ‘‘ The 
old lady heard her a-talking and a-singing like a 
conference meetin’, about four o’clock. But she 
thinks she must ha’ been took some time afore, for 
her cheeks were just like pineis, and her—well! J 
never see anybody’s eyes so big and bright afore. Do 
go “long, will you, and not go to sleep!” giving the 
bigh-blooded horse a kick with his cowhide boot that 
had the effect of proving that that animal was very 
wide awake now, at least. 

It was indeed an urgent case, Doctor Castleton saw 
at a glance. The pretty, sea-shell cheeks were a 
dull, blood-crimson, and the clear eyes were wild 
with delirium, and a strange, pathetic fear. 

“OQ Doctor Castleton, you don’t think she is going 
to die? O, she must not die, now! Why don’t you 
do something?” Madame Benoit cried, impatiently, 
as Doctor Castleton stood counting the rapid pulsa- 
tions in the slender wrist. 


** How long has Miss Durand 





“TI have got it,” Agnes said, sinking her voice toa 


whisper, and casting a quick glance about the room, 
** and nobody can ever see it now—nobody but I, and 
I shall keep it a secret forever and ever.” 

She laid quiet a moment, then she said, in almost 
her natural voice: 

“I never quite believed this story before. You 
would not have thought of it, would you? But I 
forgot, you don’t know—nobody don’t know, or ever 
shall. But I have got it, safe!” 

“ There, there, Aggie,’? madame interrupted with 
nervous eagerness, * no one shall trouble you.” 
‘But you insisted upon my going—you brought 
me here on purpose—you hated him. But you can 
never see that paper!—O dear, how cold it is out here 
on his grave!” 


something is on her mind, evidently. 


madame’s face. 
ed, thoughtfully. 
note for her. 
from the shelf where [ placed it. 
it when she was up in the night.” 
abstracted voice. 
than ever. 

“*T think go. 
a door. 


buildings, the wind was strong, you know. 
few minutes after, I heard some one going up stairs 


in her heal.” 


ically. 


ly wild with self-reproach. 


indifference: 
Arthur. The ghost chose the library last night.” 
calmness sufficiently to ask: 
him, last night?” 
‘* Mother says so,” she replied, gravely. 
“Then you did not see it this time?” 


answer. 


as marble, every line in her face showing with pain 


and ears. 


before so full of terror and despair. 


midnight.” 


fessional keenness. To his great relief he saw th 


Benoit’s, this morning? I had hardly been asleep, 
thought,” he said, to change the subject. 


coloring faintly. 
she might die. 


Adele to follow him. 


hearing. 


fulness,” she said, looking gravely in his face. 


ted. But tell me the story, whatever it is.” 





“She has taken a sudden and violent cold, and 
Do you know 
of any foundation, or cause of any kind for her alarm, 
and repeated allusions to something in her posses- 
sion?” Doctor Castleton asked, with a sharp look at 


“I think she must refer to Falkland,” she answer- 
** She has always insisted that I 
hated him, because I objected to his coming here. 
He called last evening while she was out, and left a 
I did not give it to her, but it is gone 
Perhaps she found 


* Was she up during the night?” he asked, in an 
A sudden chill bad come over his 
face, making him more grave and unapprvachable 


I was wakened by the sharp clang of 
I thought at first it was in some of the out- 
But a 


I looked at my watch ; it wanted a quarter ofone. 1 
crept softly up the stairs, and saw a light shining 
from the threshold of her chamber. Concluding she 
had been down for some ammonia, which I had rec- 
ommended fur a headache, of which she had com- 
plained before retiring, I went back quite relieved. 
About four I was wakened by hearing her singing. 
I remember now that she was restless and excited in 
the evening, but I thought it was owing to the pain 


**Did you ever know of her walking in her sleep?” 
*Ono! Agnes never did that,” she said, emphat- 


It was nearly ten o’clock when Doctor Castleton 
returned home, and then he would not have left the 
delirious girl had it not been for other patients who 
must not be neglected. She was much calmer, but a 
fierce fever was in her blood, and there was every 
prospect of a violent and dangerous illness setting in. 
The thought that she had taken this sudden cold 
through his thoughtlessness in allowing her to sit 
out so long in the chill evening air, drove him near- 
He was, therefore, too 
occupied with his own thoughts to notice others 
particularly, till Adele said, with an attempted air of 


“The Grove is really getting haunted, it seems, 
He had to make a strong effort to retain his usual 


‘Ah! and did he have his mysterious light with 


“0, I sawit before, you know,” was the evasive 


He looked up and caught the warning look in her 
face. There was need enough for it, he thought. 
Constance Montgomery was sitting white and rigid 


ful distinctness, and the dead-black of her hair con- 
trasting sharply with the waxy pallor of her forehead 
The hands lying in her lap were clasped, 
the tightly-drawn cords revealing their sharp ten- 
sion. Physician though he was, Arthur Castleton 
was jast a little startled. He had never seen a face 


* IT don’t wonder at you for being nervous,” he said, 
with a light laugh, “ for I was that myself, last night. 
It is rather a pity, though, to spoil your ghost story, 
as I inevitably shall if I persist in telling you how I 
had a light, and tramped about the house till after 


He was watching the effect of his words with pro- 


hands relax their painful tension, the rigid lips 
tremble with a long, fluttering sigh, and the droop- 
ing lids lift with an expression of unspeakable relief. 

‘*T suppose you know I was summoned to Madame 


**I¢ was Miss Darand who was ill?” Adele said, 
Perhaps in her heart she wished 


“ It was, and is—for she is really no better, though 
somewhat quieter. The attack was very sudden and 
violent, and the case a very critical one,” he said, go- 
ing toward the door, and making a quiet gesture to 


** What is this story of a ghost?” he asked, hur- 
riedly, the moment they had got beyond her mother’s 


** 1 thought it was only a ruse, your story of wake- 
“ No, I only told the truth. I did not say I went 
out of my room—that is certainly about the house. 


And as for the wakefulness, that was not exaggera- 


“ There was some one in the library last night. 
Mother woke me by coming into my room. She was | than he had ever been in his life before. 


greatly excited, as I knew by the first. glance 1*had 
at her face, though she did not look as she did to-day. 
I never saw her look like that but once before. She 
said there had been a light in the library nearly an 
hour, though she had not been asleep, and was quite 
sure no one had come up stairs. I was alarmed, it is 
true, but I fancied it might possibly be you, reading. 
So I left her in my room, and crossed the hall, and 
down the long passage to the library. - There was no 
light from the keyhole, but while I paused, hesitating 
whether to open the door or return, I heard some one 
near mo breathing softly. I will admit I was alarm- 
ed. I returned to my room without delay, deciding 
on the way to tell mother that she must have been 
mistaken, as there was no light in the room. But 
she insisted that there had been, and though I dis- 
puted it, I really did, and do, believe it.’’ 

‘‘And that is all?” 

“No; the window at the end of the passage was 
open this morning. You know how easy it would be 
for any-one to get in at that window from the roof of 
the veranda.” 

“ But the object?” 

‘TI cannot tell, though Iam quite sure the books 
on the library table had begn moved, as if by some 
one searching for something. I do not miss any- 
thing, however. But mother has been so nervous 
since our return from abroad, that I would not have 
her know about the window for the world. You re- 
member how cool and self-controlled she used to be?” 
“And how changed she has been in that respect 
ever since the night of Grace’s disappearance; yes, I 
have remarked it.” 

A little spasm of pain crossed her face, but what- 
ever its cause, she hid it bravely. 

.| “She is much worse of late. I wish you would 
give her something,” she said, quickly, 

“JT do not think it is any bodily ailment, Adele. 
Perhaps it is unpleasant to her to have me here, 
though she insisted on my coming. Yet I know she 
never liked me, and if—” 

“ No, Arthur,” she interrupted, hastily, “‘ it is not 
that. If, however, she has some secret grief she does 
not wish probed, you and J, at least, ought to have 
sufficient sympathy with the feeling to respect and 
pity its victim.” 

He looked up quickly, colored, and then, with a 

faint smile, extended his hand. Hers, hot and trem- 
ulous, fluttered into it, returning the firm, friendly 
clasp, but with downcast eyes. And thus was silent- 
ly acknowledged the bond of sympathy which must, 
from its delicate nature, remain unspoken, 
A week went by—a week of such intense physical 
application and mental anxiety as Arthur Castleton 
had never thought it possible for human nature to 
endure. He was not conscious of having slept at all, 
though he had sometimes drowsed a few moments at 
a time, in the long winter nights while he sat beside 
her bed, and watched the faint breath which scarcely 
stirred the folds of her night-dress, and which seem- 
ed to him the weight of a feather might stop. 

And then, one day, there came a change, and for 
the first timein ten nights, Doctor Castleton went 
home and went to bed. 


CHAPTER XI, 


Miss DURAND convalesced slowly, and it was the 
middle of January before she was able to ride out. 
Madame Benoit had been a perfect Gorgon to all out- 
siders save Doctor Castleton. With womanly intui- 
tion she had divined his sentiments in regard to Ag- 
nes, and had very naturally espoused his cause. In 
vain Herman Falkland begged, threatened and im- 
plored. In these weeks ot peril and illness he had 
- | learned how dear this little French girl had become 
to him. He recalled every word, and look, and tone, 


that they had a deeper meaning than mere friendli- 
ness. Sometimes he was very sanguine, and again 
altogether in doubt. He considered that he had a 
right to see her, and hinted as much to the Gorgon. 
But her heart was like the nether millstone, and 
neither his handsome face, fine form nor suave 
speech made the slightest impression upon this 
granite female. For once in his life, Herman Falk- 
land found a woman that was proof against his 
blandishments. 

But Agnes was getting better rapidly now, and she 
could not expect to hinder their meeting much 
e| longer. As soon as Agnes was well enough to bear 
the excitement, this little plot, which madame had 
planned for somebody’s downfall, was to be consum- 
mated. But she was not quite sure of Agnes in the 
interval, for she had evaded all her questionings, and 
I| borne all her upbraidings and innuendoes with 
charming sweetness. So she resolved on a bit of 
strategy, which she put into effect at the first oppor- 
tunity, which chanced to be very soon after she 
formed the resolution, for Falkland came up that 
same evening, and asked, as usual, to see Miss 
Durand. 

“Tf Agnes was not a poor girl, I should believe you 
in love with her,” she said, with a little short laugh. 

He saw through her plan, and smiled quietly. 

‘¢ I am in love with her,” he said, earnestly, “ and I 
only wait the opportunity to tell her so.” 

“J thought, from some things I bave heard, and 
others I happen to know, that you are not able to 
marry on nothing bat love.” 

“TI wish to marry Agnes, nevertheless,” he said, 
firmly. 

“ Has she ever given you reason 80 believe that she 
would marry you, sir?” madame asked, coldly. 

‘* T—I don’t know,”’ be faltered, more embarrassed 





of their late intercourse, and tried to assure himself 
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* Well, until you do, I would advise yuu to talk 
less confidently about ‘marrying’ her,” she said, 
severely. 

She had this irresistible and victorious lover at a 
disadvantage, and erjoyed the situation immensely. 

* Bat as you appear to be such a fine young man,” 
she continued, after a pause, to give her last dose 
time to take effect, “I don’t mind telling you that 
Agnes Durand- will never inherit one cent of my 
property, and, as she is an orphan, at this moment 
dependent on my bounty, you must draw your own 
conclusions, I have been hoping that sbe would 
marry some rich man, like Doctor Castleton, for in- 
stance; for Aggie isn’t much used to work, having 
never been brought up to it, and wouldn’t make just 
the kind of a wife for a poor man who bas got to 
make his own way in the world,” watching him 
keenly, 

“ Well, I ama poor man,” he responded, with more 
bitterness than often crept into his tones; * there is 
no use in trying to blind your eyes, tour you know. If 
it bad not been for this accursed pride and indolence, 
which I first inherited, and which has been fostered 
and encouraged ever since, I should be in a situation 
to ask any woman [ loved to marry me, without a 
prospect of ber starving to death in six months!” 

He was walking the floor rapidly, his handsome 
face tluehed, the old mask of seltishness and pretence 
fallen off for the moment, and, though he did not 
know it, more worthy of a true woman’s love than 
he had ever been in his life before. 

* There is a little real gold under all the dross—but 
there is 8» much dross!” madame said, under her 
breath, as she watched him, sorely afraid Agnes 
would wake and come down, and, seeing him in this 
favorable light, spoil everything by accepting bim. 

*Tt’s a hard thing tor a fellow to be penniless, with 
no resources in himself, madame,” he said, taking up 
his hat; “it is more—it is contemptible! I don’t 
think it possible for any one to think more meanly of 
me than I think cf myself at this moment. I do not 

. blame you for wishing to shield your niece from any 
possible connectiun with such a man aslam. Good- 
day, madame.” 

* Good-day, Mr. Falkland,” she said, in a softened 
tone, 

There was a little scone at the Falkland mansion, 
when the young master returned that night. There 
were some very plain trutts plainly expressed, end- 
ing with Herman’s firmly-«xpressed resolution to 
give up the setmeless struggle tor appearances, and 
the greut house which no one believed their own, and 
go to work at some honorabl> employment. 

“But you can do nothing, Herman,” cried the-| 
horritied mother. ‘I do nut care fur myself, as Alice 
has offered me a room in her house, and it would be 
tull as genteel to board with her, as to keep house. 
Verona is also tortunately provided for. She will be 
Mrs Wiuthrop in less than a month.” And the de- 
lighted mother beamed approvingly upon her eldest 
born, who, without the gift of beauty, had done bet- 
ter than either of the othera. . 

“Not old Winthrop?” Herman exclaimed, with a 
strong accent of disgust. 

“ Herman, I am astonished!” Mrs. Falkland said, 
with haughty dignity. 

* But, mother, he is seventy, and palsied and al- 
most idiotic, at that. Tell me it’s not so, Verona.” 

Verona bowed sweetly, and smiled in her serenest 
manner. 

* Our mother has spoken truly, Herman.” 

* Upon my soul, Ve, as contemptible a fellow as I 
am-—and | haven’t a very good opinion of myself to- 
night—L wouldn’t do so shameful a thing as that! I 
would rather work shovelling coal to support you, 
than have you dv this thing.” 

“Herman, you talk like a fool!” Mra. Falkland 
said, interrupting him. “ Mr. Winthrop is worth 
nearly a million «f dollars, and will leave his wife 
handsomely provided for.” 

“ | hope he’ll live to be a hundred,” Herman said, 
sotto voce. 

It was an exciting night to Herman Falkland. 
Sleep was not to be thought of—bis manhood was 
just waking up. He looked at his white hands, 
vaguely wondering what use he should put them to. 
It had not shocked him, or seemel very terrible tor 
one to marry a pretty little girl which he could easily 
like, for the more solid charm of a snug fortune. 
People in small ways were doing this sort of thing 
every day. Some set low prices on themselves, and 


went exceedingly cheap; but no one was shocked and j known to him, but resembling French, as in some 
angry at the business of barter so extensively carried | 


on in the matrimonial stock-exchange, where every- 


thing, from a simple *‘ support’ up toa millionaire’s | 


establishment, was offered and bargained tor. 

You see, it is only when a fundamental wrong runs 
to its extreme, that one realizes its shametulness and 
enormity. And so Herman Falkland tor the first 
time saw, in this mirror of his sister’s degradation— 
for it could be nothing else—the real nature of his 
own life-long aim. If he had been disgusted and 
ashamed of himself before, he was doubly so now. 


But repentance is worth nothing, without reforma- ' 


tion. He remembered that, and determined upon 
his course. 

Madame and Miss Durand had just risen from the 
break fast-table, when Mr. Falkland was announced. 
There was no time fur finesse, and so Madame put as 
good a tace on the matter as she could, and received 
him in her niece’s presence. 

There were a few conventional remarks, and tben 
Falkland asked Miss Durand for a private interview. 
Madame cast a half-warning, half-appealing glance 
at Agnes, and was rewarded by a quizzical smile in 
return. + 





settlement. 


| much delight, and danced about the worthy man 





THe FLAG OF OUS UNION. 





As soon as madame had closed the door, Falkland 
said, coming and standing before Agnes: 

* You cannot be ignorant, Miss Durand, of my ob- 
ject in asking this interview. I have no excuse to 
offer for the weakness and selfishness of my past life 
—I should be ashamed to make any. Madame Benoit 
says you are a poor girl—as poor as myself—but, O | 
Agnes! if I dared hope for your love, I would not 
exvhange places with a king!”’ 

The deep pathos of his tones touched Agnes, and 
made her just a little sorry that she had allowed him 
to say this, knowing what her answer must be. She 
had not auticipated just this ending. She had wish- 
ed to be sure of herself—sure that this man, with his 
handsome face and agreeable manners, held not the 
least shadow of a hold upon her heart, and she had 
been, perbaps, too intent upon her own feelings to 
realize what it might be to him, Besides, there were 
reasons why she should not be over-tender of his 
sensibilities. But she had not thought, as I said, of 
just this ending, and her heart smote her a little for 
having thus misjudged him, if, indeed, he was sin- 
cere this time. 

*“] am sorry, Herman,” she said, softly, ‘* but I do 
not think I can ever love you as you ask, but I shall 
be proud to cal! you my friend, if you have, indeed, 
cast off the unworthiness and weakness of the past. 
If my friendship, and est , and respect, can be any 
help to you,” she said, holding out her hand, ‘* shall 
be only too glad to give it.” 

’ He clasped the offsred hand with averted face, but 
made no reply. 

* Dear Herman,” she said, softly, “is there any- 
thing I can say to make it easier for you? You will 
pardon me for saying it, but 1 thought, if you cared 
for me at all, that it was of the same nature as your 
other attachments. And, besides, knowing, as I do, 
the feeling with which another regards you, I should 
have felt myself criminal in returning your love.” 

A sudden flush stained his white forehead, 

“Tam not worthy of any woman’s love,” he said, 
dropping her band and walking to the window. 

* Yes you are, Herman; but pardon me for being 
80 frank—I never believed it till this hour! I have 
strong faith in you now. D2,» not disappoint me.” 

* Gia helping me, I will not!” he said, turning a 
white, resolute tace towards her. And then, without 
another word, he touched his lips reverently to her 
hand, and went out. 

Walking hastily down the path, he came full upon 
a@ man who stepped aside for him to pass, raising bis 
hat, with a polite ‘‘ Good-morning,” in a slightly- 
toreign accent. 

So absurbed was hein his own thoughts, that he 
was passing him with scarcely a glance, when some- 
thing in the lithe, supple form, the thin, swarthy 
face and black eyes, arrested his steps, and forced | 
him to turn and look afler him For an instant he 
looked perplexed, and then his face cleared. 

“The same man, upon my lite!” he ejaculated, 
watching him with a strange teeling of fascination, 
anda sense of something familiar about his looks 
and motions. 

He was evidently a friend of madame, for she met 
him at the door, and he kissed her on the cheek. | 
Falkland did not turn away until the door closed on | 
them, and then he walked slowly, as if in perplexed | 
thought. Again there came back to him the glsre of 
lights, and the soft strains of music, and the shitting H 
panorama of the elegantly-dressed crowd, aud, more 
vivid than all, the outline of a thin, swarthy face and 
glowing eyes, looking out of the shadow of the north 
wing. 








———- «+ mronmer 


A MiSSIONARY’S ADVENTURES. 


A most interesting narrative was read at the late 
meeting of the Aborigines Protection Suciety. It was 
the account of the expedition of a missionary, from 
an American dissenting college, to a tribe of natives 
of whose existence its directors had but lately become 
aware, and who are settled in the s.utheast of Brazil. 
The worthy missionary, Brother Erky Swunks, who 
is somewhat short-sighted, and who had seen little of | 
the world beyond the walls of his college, made his | 
way from the nearest town, in the direction of the | 
After a long journey, he arrived there | 
towards evening, and tound himself among the ob- 
jects of his teaching. He describes them as tall and 
active, clothed in close-fitting skius of hairy animals, 
and as speaking with great rapidity a language un- 





degree did the gestures and manners of the natives 
themselves. He therefore addressed them in French, 
and apparently was understood, as they evinced 


with gestures of admiration. But when Brother 
Swunks began to distribute tracts, they snatched 
them from him, and darting up to the very top of the 
lotty trees around, tore the paper into bits, and then 
descended to obtain more. On his making signs that 
he was thirsty, they all rushed up the trees again, 
and overwhelmed him with showers of cocoa-nuts. 
During the whole night they would not allow him to 
sleep from their incessant care of his welfare, one na- 
tive succeeding the other in turning him round, pat- 
ting his eyes and stroking his hair. When Brother 
Swuuks attempted to caress the children, they bit 
him a good deal, and the fsmales snatched them 
from him, and carried them up the trees. In the 
morning Brother Swunks accidentally placed his 
walking-stick to his shoulder, gun-fashion, upon 
which the whole tribe took fright, and departed, and 
after two days the worthy brother returned, not un- 
gratified with what he had done, yet wishing he had 





been permitted to do more among these poor heathen. 


RIP VAN WINKLE. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 613 ] 

His children, too, were as ragged and wild as if 
they belonged to nobody. His son Rip, an urchin 
begotten in his own likeness, promised to inherit the 
habits, with the old clothes, of his father. He was 
generally seen trooping like a colt at his mother’s 
heels, equipped in a pair of his father’s cast-off galli- 
gaskins, which he had much ado to hold up with one 
hand, as a fine lady does her train in bad weather. 

Rip Van Winkle, however, was one of those happy 
mortals, of foolish, well-viled dispositions, who take 
the world easy, eat white bread or brown, whichever 
can be got with least thought or troubie, and would 
rather starve on a penny than work fora pound. If 
left to himself, he would have whistled life away in 
perfect contentment; but his wife kept continually 
dinning in his ears about his idleness, his careless- 
neas, and the ruin he was bringing on his family. 
Morning, noon and night, her tongue was incessantly 
going, and everything he said or did was sure to pro- 
duce a torrent of household eloquence. Rip had but 
one way of replying to all lectures of the kind, and 
that, by frequent use, had grown into a habit. He 
shrugged his shoulders, shook his head, cast up his 
eyes, but said nothing. This, however, always pro- 
voked a fresh volley from his wife; so that he was 
fain to draw cff his furces, and take to the outside of 
the house—the only side which, in truth, belongs to 
a hen-pecked husband. 

Rip’s sole domestic adherent was his dog Wolf, who 
was as much hen-pecked as his master; for Dame 
Van Winkle regarded them as companions in idle- 
ness, and even looked upon Wolf with an evil eye, as 
the cause of his master’s going so often astray. True 
it is, in all points of spirit befitting an honorable dog, 
he was 48 courageous an animal as ever scoured the 
woods; but what courage can withstand the ever- 
during and all- besetting terrors of a woman’s 
tongue? The moment Wolf entered the house his 
crest fell, his tail drooped to the ground, or curled 
between his legs, he sneaked about with a gallews 
air, casting many a sidelong glance at Dame Van 
Winkie, and at the least flourish of a broomstick or 
ladle he would fly to the door with yelping pre- 
cipitation. 

Times grew worse and worss with Rip Van Winkle 
as years of matrimony rolled on; a tart temper never 
wellows with age, and a sharp tongue is the only 
edged tool that grows kecner with constant use. For 
a long while he used to console himself, when driven 
from home, by frequenting a kind of perpetual club 
of the sages, philosophers, and other idle personages 
of the village, which held its sessions on a bench be- 
fore a small inn, designated by a rubicund portrait of 
his majesty George the Third. Here they used to sit 
in the shade through a long, lazy summer’s day, 
talking listlessly over village gossip, or teiling endless 
sleepy stories about nothing. But it would have been 
worth any statesman’s money to have heard the pro- 
found discussions that sometimes took place, when 
by chance an old newapaper fell into their hands from 
some passing traveller. How solemnly they would 
listen to the contents, as drawled out by Derrick Van 
Bummel the schoolmaster, a dapper, learned little 
man, who was not to be daunted by the most gigan- 
tic word in the dictionary; and how sagely they 
would deliberate upon public events some months af- 
ter they had taken place. 

Tue opinions of this junto were completely con- 
trolled by Nicholas Vedder, a patriarch of the vil- 
lage, and landlord of the inn, at the door of which 
he took his seat from morning till night, just moving 
sufficiently to avoid the sun and keep in the shade of 
a large tree; so that the neighbors could tell the hour 
by his movements as accurately as by a sun-dial. Itis 
true he was rarely beard to speak, but smoked his 
pipe incessantly. His adherents, however (for every 
great man has his adherents), perfectly understood 
him, and knew how to gather his opinions. When 
anything that was read or rel..ted displeased him, he 
was observed to smoke his pipe vehemently, and to 
send forth short, frequent and angry putts; but when 
pleased, he would inbale the smoke slowly and tran- 
quilly, and emit it in light and placid clouds; and 
sometimes, taking the pipe from his mouth, and let- 
ting the fragrant vapor curl about his nose, would 
gravely nod his head in token of perfect approbation. 

From even this stronghold the unlucky Kip was at 
length routed by his termagant wife, who would 
suddenly break in upon the tranquillity of the as- 
semblage and call the members all to naught; nor 
was that august personage, Nicholas Vedder bimiself, 
sacred from the daring tongue of this terrible virago, 
who charged him outright with oncouraging her 
husband in habits of idleness. 

Poor Rip was at last reduced almost to despair; and 
his only alternative, to escape from the labor of the 
farm and the clamor of his wife, was to take gun in 
hand and stroll away into the woods. Here he would 
sometimes seat himself at the foot of a tree, and share 
the contents of his wallet with Wolt, with whom he 
sympathized as a fellow-sufferer in persecution. 
** Poor Wolf, he would say, “ thy mistress leads thee 
a dog’s life of it; but never mind, my lad, whilst I 
live thou shalt never want a friend tostand by thee!” 
Wolf would wag bis tail, look wistfully in his mas- 
ter’s face; and if dogs can feel pity, I verily believe 
he reciprocated the sentiment with all his heart. 

In a long ramble ot the kind on a fine autumnal 
day, Rip bad unconsciously scrambled to one of the 
highest parts of the Kaatskill Mountains. He was 
after his favorite sport of squirrel-shooting, and the 
still solitude had echoed and re-echoed with the re- 
ports of his gun. Panting and fatigued, he threw 








himeelf, late in the afternoon, on a green knoll, coy- 
ered with mountain herbage, that crowned the brow 
of a precipice. From an opening between the trees 
he could overlook all the lower country for many a 
mile of rich woodland. He saw at a distance the 
lordly Hudson, far, far below him, moving on its si- 
lent but majestic course, with the reflection of a pu: - 
ple cloud, or the sail of a lagging bark, here and 
there sleeping on its glassy borom, and at last losing 
iteelf in the blue highlands. 

Ou the other side he locked down into a deep 
mountain glen, wild, lonely and shagged, the bottom 
filled with fragments from the impending cliffs, and 
scarcely lighted by the reflected rays of the setting 
sun. For some time Rip lay musing on this scene, 
Evening was gradually advancing; the mountains 
began to throw their long blue shadows over the 
valleys; he saw that it would be dark long before he 
could reach the village, and he heaved a heavy sigh 
when he thought of encountering the terrors of Dame 
Van Winkle. 

As he was about to descend, he heard a voice from 
a distance, hallooing, ** Rip Van Winkle! Rip Van 
Winkle!” He looked round, but could see nothing 
but a crow winging its solitary flight across the 
mountain. He thought his fancy must have deceived 
him, and turned again to deacend, when he heard 
the same cry ring through the still eveniug air, “ Rip 
Van Winkle! Rip Van Winkle!” At the same time 
Wolt bristled up his back, and giving a low growl, 
skulked to his master’s side, looking feartully down 
into the glen. Rip now felt a vague apprehension 
stealing over him; he looked anxiously in the same 
direction, and perceived a strange figure slowly toil- 
ing up the rocks, and bending under the weight of 
sumething he carried on his back. He was surprised 
to see any human being in this lonely aud untre- 
quented place; but supposing it to be some one of the 
neighborhood in need of his assistauce, he hastened 
down to yield it. 

On nearer approach, he was still more surprised at 
the singularity of the stranger’s appearance. He was_ 
a short, square-built old fellow, with thick, bushy 
hair and a grizzled beard. His dress was of the an- 
tique Dutch fashion—a cloth jerkin strapped round 
the waist—several pairs of breeches, the outer ones of 
ample volume, decorated with rows of buttons down 
the sides and bunches at the knees. He bore on his 
shoulder a stout keg, that seemed fall of liquor, and 
made signs for Rip to approach and assist him with 
the load. 

Though rather shy and distrustful of his new ac- 
quaintance, Rip complied with his usual alacrity; and 
mutually relieving one another, they clambered up a 
narrow gully, apparently the dry bed of a mounta‘n 
torrent. As they ascended, Rip every now and then 
heard long, rolling gals, like distant thunder, that 
seemed to issue out of a deep ravine, or rather cleft, 
between lofty rocks, towards which their rugged 
path conducted, He paused for an instant, but sup- 
posing it to be the muttering of one of those tra:.sient 
thunder showers which often take place in mountain 
heights, he proceeded. Passing through the ravine, 
they came to a hollow, like a small amphitheatre, 
surrounded by perpendicular precipices, over the 
brinks of which impending trees shot their branches, 
so that you only caught glimpses of the azure sky 
and the bright evening cloud. During the whole 
time Rip and his companion had labored on in si- 
lence; for though the former marvelled greatly what 
could be the object of carrying a keg of liquor up this 
wild mountain, yet there was something strange and 
incomprebensible about the unknown that inspired 
awe and checked familiarity. : 

On entering the amphitheatre, new objects of won- 
der presented themselves. On a level spot in the 
centre was a company of odd-looking personages 
playing at ninepins. They were dressed in a quaint, 
outlandish fashion; some wore short doublets, others 
jerkins, with long knives in their belts, and most of 
them had enormous breeches, of similar style with 
those of the guide. Their visages, too, were peculiar; 
one had a large beard, broad face, and small, piggish 
eyes; the face of another seemed to consist entirely 
of nose, and was surmounted by a white sugar-loaf 
hat, set off with a little red cock’s tail. They all had 
beards, of various shapes and colors. There was one 
who seemed to be the commander. He was a stout 
old gentleman, with a weather-beaten countenance; 
he wore a lace:l doublet, broad belt and banger, high- 
crowned hat and feather, red stockings, and high- 
heeled shoes with roses in them. The whole group 
reminded Rip of the figures in an old Flemish paint- 
ing, in the parlor of Dominie Van Shaick, the village 
parson, and which had been brought over from Hol- 
land at the time of the settlement. 

What seemed particularly odd to Rip was, that, 
though these fulks were evidently amusing them- 
selves, yet they maintained the gravest fyces, the 
most mysterious silence, and were, withal, the most 
melancholy party of pleasure he had ever witnessed. 
Nothing interrupted the stillness of the scene but the 
noise of the balls, which, whenever they were rolled, 
echoed along the mountains like rumbling peals of 
thunder. 

As Rip and his companion approached them, they 
suddenly desisted from their play, and stared at bim 
with such fixed, statue-like gaze, and such strange, 
uncouth, lack-lustre countenances, that his heart 
turned within him, and his knees smote together. 
His companion now emptied the contents of the keg 
into large flagons, and made signs to him to wait up- 
on the company. He obeyed with fear and trem- 
bling. They quaffed the liquor in profound silence, 
and then returned to their game. 
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By degrees Hip’s awe and apprehension subsided. 
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THE FLAG OF OUB UNION. 








He even ventured, when no eye was fixed upon bim, 
to taste the beverage, which he found had much of 
the flavor of excellent Hollands. He was naturally 
a thirsty soul, and was soon tempted to repeat the 
draught. One taste provoked anotber; and he reit- 
erated his visits,to the flagon so often that at length 
his senses were overpowered, his eyes swam in his 
head, his head gradually declined, and he fell into a 
deep sleep. 

On waking, he found bimself on the green knoll 
whence he had first seen the old man of the glen. 
He rubbed his eyes—it was a bright, sunny morning. 
The birds were hopping and twittering among the 
bushes, and the eagle was wheeling alvft, and breast- 
ing the pure moantain breeze. “Surely,” thought 
Rip, “ I have not slept here all night. He recalled 
the occurrences before he fell asleep. The strange 
man with a keg of liquor—the mountain ravine—the 
wild retreat among the rocks—the woe-begone party 
at ninepins—the flagon—“ O, that flagon, that wick- 
ed flagon!” thought Rip. ‘What excuse shall I 
make to Dame Van Winkle?” 

He looked round for his gun, but in place of the 
clean, well-oiled fowling-piece, he found an old tire- 
lock lying by him, the barrel incrusted with rust, the 
lock falling off, and the stock worm-eaten. He now 
suspected that the grave roisters of the mountain had 
pata trick upon him, and, having dosed him with 
liquor, had robbed him of his gun. Wolf, too, had 
disappeared, but he might have strayed away aiter a 
squirrel or partridge. He whistled after him and 
shouted his name, but all in vain; the echoes repeat- 
ed his whistle and shout, but no dog was to be seen. 

He determined to revisit the scene of the last even- 
ing’s gambol, and if he met with any of the party, to 
demand his dog and gun. As he ruse to walk, he 
found himselt stiff in the joints, and wanting in his 
usual activity. ‘‘ These mountain beds do not agree 
with me,” thought Rip, * and if this trolic should lay 
me up with a fit of the rheumatism, | shall havea 
blessed time with Dawe Vau Winkie.” 

With some difficulty he got down into the glen. 
He found the gully up which he and his companion 
had ascended the preceding evening; but tu his as- 
tonishment, a mountain stream was now foaming 
down it, leaping from rock to rock, and filling the 
glen with babbling murmars. He, however, made 
shift to scramble up its sides, working his tvilsume 
way through thickets of birch, sassafras and witch- 
hazel, and sometimes tripped up or entangled by the 
wild grape-vines that twisted their coils ur tendrils 
from tree to tree, and spread a kind of network in 
his path. 

At length he reached to where the ravine had 
opened through the cliffs to the amphitheatre; but 
no traces of such opening remained. ‘he rocks pre- 
sented a high, impenetrable wall, over which the 
torrent came tumbling in a sheet of feathery toam, 
aud tell into a broad, deep basin, black frum the 
shadows of the surrounding furest. Here, then, poor 
Rip was brought to a stand. Ne again calied and 
whistled after his dog; he was only answered by the 
cawing of a flock of idle crows, sporting high in air, 
about a dry tree that overhuvg a sunny precipice; 
and who, secure in their elevation, seemed tu look 
down and scoff at the poor man’s perplexities. What 
was to be done? The morning was passing away, 
and Rip felt famished for want of his breakfast. He 
grieved to give up his dog and gun; he dreaded to 
meet his wife; but it would not do to starve among 
the mountains. He shovok his head, shouldered the 
rusty tirelock, and, with « heart full of trouble and 
anxiety, tarned his steps homeward. 

As he approached the village, he met a number of 
people, but none whom he knew, which somewhat 
surprised him, for he had thought himself acquainted 
with every one in the country round. Their dress, 
too, was of a different fashion from that to which he 
was accustomed. They all stared at him with equal 
marks of surprise, and whenever they cast their eyes 
upon him, invariably stroked their chins. ‘The con- 
stant recurrence of this gesture induced Rip, invol- 
uutarily, to do the same, when, tu his astonishment, 
he found his beurd had grown a foot long! 

He had now entered the skirts of the village. A 
troop of strange children ran at his heels, hooting 
after him, and pointing at his gray beard. ‘I'he dogs, 
too, nut one of which he recognized tor an old ac- 
quaintance, barked at him as he passed. ‘he very 
Village wus altered ; it was larger and more populous. 
There were rows vf houses which he had never seen 
before, and those which had beeu bis familiar haunts 
had disappeared. Strange names were over the 
dours, strange taces at the winduws—everything was 
strange. His mind now misgave him; he bégan to 
doubt whether both he and the world around him 
were not bewitched. Surely this was his native vil- 
lage, which he had left but the day befure. There 
Stoud the Kaatskill Mountains, there ran the silver 
Hudson at a distauce—there was every hilland dale 
precisely as it had always been. Rip was surely per- 
plexed. “ That tlagun, last night,” thought he, * has 
addled my poor head sadly.” 

it was with some difficulty that he found the way 
to his own house, which he approached with silent 
awe, expecting every moment to hear the shrill yuive 
of Dame Van Winkle. He found the house gone to 
decay—the roof fallen in, the windows shattered, and 
the doors off the hinges. A half-starved dug that 
looked like Wolf was skulking about it. Rip called 
him by name, but the cur snarled, showed his teeth, 
and passed on. This was an unkind cut indeed. 
“My very dog,” sighed poor Kip, “has forgotten 
me!” 

He entered the house, which, to tell the trath, 
Dame Van Winkle had always kept in neat.order, 









It was empty, forlorn, and apparently abandoned. 
This desolateness overcame all his connabial fears; 
he called loudly for his wife and children; the lonely 
chambers rang for a moment with his voive, and then 
all again was silent. 

He now hurried forth, and hastened to hie old re- 
sort, the village inn—but it too was gone. A large 
rickety wooden building stood in its place, with great 
gaping windows, some of them broken and mended 
with old hats and petticoats, and over the door was 
painted, ‘*‘ The Union Hotel, by Jonathan Duolittle.” 
Instead of the great tree that used to shelter the 
quiet little Dutch inn of yore, there now was reared 
@ tall, naked pole, with something on the top that 
looked like a red nightcap, and from it was fluttering 
a flag, on which was a singular assemblage of stars 
and stripes. All this was strange and incomprehen- 
sible. He recognized on the sign, however, the ruby 
face of King George, under which he had smoked so 
many a peaceful pipe; bat even this was singularly 
metamorphosed. The red coat was changed for one 
of blue and buff, a sword was held in the hand in- 
stead of a sceptre, the head was decorated with a 
cocked hat, and underneath was painted, in large 
characters GENERAL WASHINGTON. 

There was, as usual, a crowd of fulk about thedoor, 
but none that Rip recollected. The very character 
of the people seemed changed. There was a busy, 
bustling, disputatious tone about it, instead of the 
accustomed phlegm and drowsy tranquillity. He 
looked in vain for the sage Nichulas Vedder, with his 
broad face, double chin and fair, long pipe, uttering 
clouds of tobacco smoke instead of idle speeches; or 
Van Bummel, the schoolmaster, doling forth the 
contents of an ancient newspaper. In place of these, 
a lean, bilious-looking fellow, with his pockets full of 
handbills, was haranguing vehemently about rights 
of citizens, electione, members of congress, liberty, 
Bunker’s Hill, heroes of seventy-six, and other words, 
which were perfect Babylonish jargon to the bewil- 
dered Van Winkle. The appearance of Rip, with 
his long, grizzled beard, his rusty fowling-piece, his 
uncouth dress, and an army of women and children 
at bis heels, soon attracted the attention of the tavern 
politicians. They crowded round him, eyeing him 
from head to foot, with great curiosity. The orator 
burtled up to him, and, drawing him partly aside, 
inquired, “ On which side he voted?” Rip stared in 
vacant stupidity. Another short but busy little fel- 
low pulled him by the arm, and, rising on tiptue, 
inquired in his ear “whether he was Federal or 
Democrat?” Rip was equally at a loss to compre- 
hend the question; when a knowing, self-important 
old gentleman, in a sharp cocked hat, made his way 
through the crowd, putting them to the right and 
lett with his elbows as he passed, and planting him- 
self before Van Wiukle, with one arm akimbo, the 
other resting on his cane, his keen eyes and sharp 
hat penetrating, as it were, into hia very soul, de- 
manded, in an austere tone, ‘‘ what brought him to 
the election with a gun on his shoulder and a mob 
at his heels; and whether he meant to breed a riot 
in the village?” 

“Alas, gentlemen,” cried Rip, somewhat dismayed, 
**T am a poor quiet man, a native of the place, anda 
loyal subject of the king, God blees him !”” 

Here a general shout from the bystanders, “A 
tory! atory! aspy! a refugee! Hustle him! away 
with him!” it was with great difficulty that the 
self-important man in the cocked hat restored order; 
and, having assumed a tenfold austerity of brow, de- 
manded again of the unknown culprit what he came 
there for, and whom he was seeking? The poor wan 
humbly assured him that he meant no harm, but 
merely came there in search of some of his neighbors, 
who used to keep about the tavern. 

‘* Well, who are they? Name them.” 

Rip bethought himself a moment, and inquired, 
** Where’s Nicholas Vedder?” 

There was a silence for a little while, when an old 
man replied, in a thin, piping voice, ‘* Nicholas Ved- 
der! why, he is dead and gone these eighteen years! 
There was a wooden tombstone in the churchyard 
that ased to tell all about him, but that’s rutten and 
gone too.” 

** Where’s Brom Dutcher?” 

*O, he weut off to the army in the beginning of 
the war; some say he was killed at the sturming of 
Stony Puint—others say he was druwued iu a squall 
at the foot of Antony’s Nuse. Ll don’t know—he never 
came back again.” 

** Where’s Van Bummel, the schoolmaster?” 

**He went off to the wars, too, was a great militia 
geueral, and is now in Congress.”’ 

Rip’s heart died away at hearing of these sad 
changes in his home and frieuds, and finding bimself 
thus alone in the world. Every answer puzzled him, 
too, by treating of such enurmous lapses of time, and 
of matters which he could not understand. War— 
Congress—Stony Pvint! He had no courage to ask 
atter any more triends, but cried out, in despair, 
* Does anybody here know Kip Van Winkie?” 

‘**O, Rip Van Winkle!” exclaimed two or three. 
**O, to be sure! that’s Rip Van Winkle yonder, lean- 
ing against the tree.” 

Rip looked, and beheld a precise counterpart of 
himself, as he went up the mountain; apparently as 
lazy, and certainly as ragged. The poor tellow was 
now completely confounded. He doubted his own 
identity, and whether he was hiwself or another 
man. In the midst of his bewilderment, the man in 
the cocked hat demanded who he was, and what was 
his name. 

“God knows,” exclaimed he, at bis wit’s end 
“I’m not myself—l’m somebody else—that’s me 





yonder —no, that’s somebody else got into my shoes— 


I was myeelf last night, but I fell asleep on the 
mountain, and they’ve changed my gun, and every- 
thing’s changed, and I’m changed, and I can’t tell 
what’s my name, or who I am.” 

The by-standers began now to look at each other, 
nod, wink significantly, and tap their fingers against 
their foreheads. There was a whisper, also, about 
securing the gun, and kceping the old fellow from 
doing mischief, at the very suggestion of which the | 
self-important man in the cocked hat retired with | 
some precipitation, At this critical moment, a fresh, | 
comely woman pressed through the throng, to get a 
peep at the gray-bearded man, She had a chubby 
child in her arms, which, frightened at his looks, be- 
gan tocry. ‘Hush, Rip!” cried she. ‘ Hush, you 
little fool! The old man wont hurt you.” 

The name of the child, the air of the mother, the 
tone of her voice, all awakened a train of recollec- 
tions in his mind. ‘‘ What is your name, my good 
woman?” asked he. \ 

“* Judith Gardenier.”’ 

‘And your father’s name?” 

‘‘Ab, poor man, Kip Van Winkle was his name, 
but it’s twenty years since he went away frum home 
with his gun and never has been heard of since. His 
dog came home without him; but whether he shot 
himself, or was carried away by the Indians, nobudy 
can tell. I was then but a little girl.” 

Rip had but one question more to ask; buat he put 
it with a faltering voice: 

‘* Where’s your mother?” 

“O, she too had died but a short time since; she 
broke a blood vessel in a fit of passion at a New- 
England peddler.”’ 

There was a drop of comfort, at least, in this intel- 
lig The h t man could confain himself no 
longer. He caught his daughter and her child in his 
arms. ‘] am your fagher!” cried he. ‘‘ Young Rip 
Van Winkle once—old Rip Van Wiukle now! Doves 
nobody know poor Rip Van Winkle?”’ 

All stood amazed, until an old woman, tottering 
out from among the crowd, put her hand to her brow, 
and peering under it in his face tor a moment, ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Sure enough! it is Rip Van Winkle—it is 
himself! Welcome home again, old neighbor. Why, 
where have you been these twenty long years?” 

Rip’s story was soon told, for the whole twenty 
years had been to him but as one night. The neigh- 
bors stared when they heard it; some were seen to 
wink at each other, and put their tongues in their 
cheeks; and the self-important man in the cocked 
hat, who, when the alarm was over, had returned to 
the field, screwed down the corners of bis mouth and 
shook his head; upon which there was a general 
shaking of the head throughort the assemblage. 

It was determined, however, to take the opinion of 
old Peter Vanderdonk, who was seen slowly advanc- 
ing up the road. He was a descendant of a historian 
ot that name, who wrote one of the earliest accounts 
of the province. Peter was the most ancient inhab- 
itant of the village, and well versed in all the won- 
derful events and traditions of the neighborhood. 
He recollected Rip at once, and corroborated his 
story in the most satisfactory manner. He assured 
the company that it was a fact, handed down from 
his ancestor the historian, that the Kaatskill Moun- 
tains had always been haunted by strange beings. 
That it was affirmed that the great Hendrick Hud- 
son, the tirat discoverer of the river and country, kept 
a kind of vigil there every twenty years, with his 
crew of the Half-moon; being permitted in this way 
to keep a guardian eye upon the river and the great 
city called by his name. That hia tather had once 
seen thém in their old Dutch dresses, playing at nine- 
pius in a hollow of the mountain; and that he bim- 
self had heard, one summer afternoon, the sound of 
their balls, like distant peals of thander. 

‘To-make a long story short, the company broke up 
and returned to the more important concerns of the 
election. Kip’s daughter took him home tv live with 
her. She had a snug, well-furnished house, and a 
stout, cheery farmer tor a husband, whom Rip recol- 
lected for ove of the urchins that used to climb upon 
his back. As to Kip’s son and heir, who was the 
ditto of himself, seen leaning against the tree, he was 
employed to work on the farm, but evinced an he- 
reditary dispusition to attend to anything else but 
his business. 

Rip uow resumed his old walks and habits; he 
soon found many of his former cronies, though all 
rather the worse for the wear and tear of time; and 
he preterred making triends among the rising gener- 
ation, with whom he soon grew into great favor. 

Having nothing to do at home, and being arrived 
at that happy age when a man can be idle with im- 
punity, he took his place once more on the bench at 
the inn-door, and was reverenced as one of the puatri- 
archs of the village, and a chronicle of the old times 
** before the war.” It was some time before he could 
get into the regular track of gossip, or could be made 
to comprebend the strange events that had taken 
place during his torpor. How that there had been a 
revolutionary war, that the country had thrown off 
the yoke of old England, and that, instead of being a 
subject of his majesty George the Third, he was now 
a free citizen of the United States. Rip, in fact, was 
no politician; the chauges of states and empires 
made but little impression on him; but there was 
one species of despotism under which he had long 
groaned, and that was—petticoat government. Hap- 
pily, that was at an end; he had got his neck out of 
the yoke of matrimony, and could go in and out 
whenever he pleased, without dreading the tyranny 
of Dame Van Winkle. Whenever her name was 














mentivned, however, he shook his head, shrugged 
his shoulders and cast up his eyes; which might 


pass either for an expression of resignation to his 
fate, or joy at his deliverance, 

He used to tell his story to every stranger that ar- 
rived at Mr. Doolittle’s hotel. He was observed, at 
first, to vary on some points every time he told it, 
which was doubtless owing to his having so recently 
awaked. It at last settled down precisely to the tale 
1 have related, and not a man, woman or child in the 
neighborhood but knew it by heart. Some always 
pretended to doubt the reality of it, and insisted, that 
Rip had been out of his head, and that this was one 
point on which he always remained flighty. The old 
Datch inbabitants, however, almost universally gave 
it fall credit. Even to this day, they never hear a 
thunder storm of a summer afternoon about the 
Kaatskill, but they say Hendrick Hudson and his 
crew are at their game of ninepins; and it is a com- 
mon wish of all henpecked husbands in the neigh- 
borhood, when life hangs beavy on their hands, that 
they might have a quieting draught out of Rip Van 
Winkle’s flagon. ‘ 
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ENCAMPMENT EXCURSION. 


The Winslow Encampment of Knights Templar 
of Salem, Most E.uinent William Sutton, Command- 
er, visited Frost’s Puint, Little Harbor, at Ports- 
mouth on the 1st, 21 and 3tinst., and@enjoyed a very 
pleasant occasion, though the cool weather was a 
little bar to comfort. They went very quietly, de- 
clining even a reception from the De Witt Clinton 
Commandery of Portsmouth, which was tendered 
them, pitched their tents upon the beach, and with 
the Germania Band made the time pass pleasantly, 
alternating with the elegant hospitalities of the Sag- 
amore House. On the 21 they were visited by quite 
@ number of the Masonic magnates: Past Emivent 
Grand Commander Winslow Lewis, Worshipful P. 
G. M. Dame, E. P. Commander, T. P. Cheever, of 
Palestine Encampment, Chelsea, Em. Comrs. Chas, 
E. Powers of Boston Encampment, and S. J. M, Ho- 
mer of De Molay Encampment, and others, who re- 
viewed the Encampment on their arrival, Ou Thurs- 
day evening a ball was given at the Sigamoure House, 
that was attended by many guests from Portsmouth 
and other places. On Friday atternoon, the Com- 
mandery went to Newburyport by a special train, 
under conductorship of Bro, Puilbrick, and returned 
home by the late train. Our thanks are due to M, E, 
Commander Sutton tor an invitation which we were 
compelled to decline, through physical infirmity, and 
therefore lost, so all who went assure us, one of the 
best occasions of our lives—another instance of the 
fact that our dish is liable to be inverted when it 
rains benetits. But they adjourned to meet at the 
same place next year, and, by our knightly sword and 
spurs, we will be there if there is a possibility of do- 
ing so. One of ours, whore good intentions we fear 
will go a good ways towards paviog a certain locali- 
ty, wrote something to read, but as he didu’t go, we 
make bold, with his permission, to give a portion of 
it. After calling fur cheers for Sutton, Cheever, 
Powers, Dame and others, in a liberal manner, he 
says: 

**And last, but far from least, your tribute pour 

F or one who is our glory evermore; 

W hose name with Knighthood long has been allied— 

At once our admiration and our pride; 

W hose lk cks have whitened in the service done, 

On fields of trial met, and victory won; 

Who's stood the brunt when bitter foes beset, 

Who stands a pillar in our Temple yet; 

Whose character is grander than his fame; 

Who gives us d:gnity to bear his name; 

Cheer, boys, for Lewis!—Winslow Lewfs boy s— 

And drown the clamorous billows with your noise; 

Crown his white hair with more than laurel bays, 

The well-won wreath of honorable praise."’ 

So say we all of us. 





ROYALTON, VERMONT. 


At a regular Convocation of Whitney KR. A. Chap- 
ter, No. 5, of Koyalton, Vt., Aug 19, the following 
Companions were elected and installed: Edwin 
Pierce, H. P.; Royal Abbott, K.; H. Dewey, S.; 
Ira Pierce, C. of H.; Coit Parkhurst, P. S.; J. W. 
Bailey, M.31V.; G.P. Kilburne, M. 21 V.; Wm. 
Swan, M. ist V.;. Z. B. French, Treas; J. W. 
Metcalf, Sec.; J. W. Metcalf and Z. B. French, P. 
Com,; Z. B. French and Joel Day, Stewards; Muses 
Preston, Tiler. 





, ESSEX, NEW YORK. 

A correspondent of E-sex, New York, gives us the 
names of the Companion offivers of a new Royal Arch 
Chapter ca/led the Split Ruck Chapter, just organu- 
ized at Essex, New York: 


John Ross, H. P. 

F. J. Bennet, King. 

Wm. Hoskins, Scribe. 

Jas. B. Russ, Capt. Host. 

E. D. Ferguson, Principal Sc journer. 
P. D. Merriam, Royal Arch Captain, 
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Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
AT TWILIGHT. 


BY HENRY C. L. HASKELL. 
~~ 


With chime of bird-song and of breeze, 
With breath of new-mown clover, 
With melody and sweets to-night 
The summer air brims over. 
And now the fading sunsct ray 
Grows dimmer in its glory, 
As, half in dreamland, I recall 
Another twilight's story. 


That time along the western sky 
Glowed forth the hues of even, 
Asif the golden gates ajar, 
Lot out the light of heaven; 
The songbirds twittered in the trees, 
Their vesper numbers telling, 
While faintly Sabbath evening bells 
Across the hills were swelling. 


And then the moon in eastern sky 
Rose silvering hill and river, 
And glimmered through the breeze-kissed boughs, 
With a'l their leaves a-quiver. 
With thoughts of that long-vanished eve, 
Its beauty and its splendor, 
Among my idle dreamings float 
Sweet memories and tender. 


The summers come with bud and bloom, 
And balmy breezes blowing, 

Then vanish down the stream of time, 
With its resistless flowing. 

Maybe together we again 
May tread that pathway never, 

But still to me that twilight left 
A memory fair forever. 


4~<>> > 
+ > 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
BEYOND “DESOLATION.” 
No. X. 


BY W. H. MAOY. 


The trial - Innocence triumphant—Tragic fate of the 
real assassin—‘“* Brown cow season.” 


BRYANT was able during the day to tell all he 
knew about his assailant, which was simply a repeti- 


* tion of his formor account. He thought he must 


have been out at least an hour and a half before he 
was wounded, so that he must have been found by 
Warner very soon after he fell. 

As Morgan had requested,.we visited his place at 
night, when his gang had returned from work. The 
Cholo, as he was called (4 name given to Spanish- 
Indian half-breed«) seemed perfectly willing to be 
held under arrest, when made to understand the 
charge, of which he protested entire innocence. The 
surgeon thought his patient would be able the next 
day to give his statement to a jury, if the court were 
convened at the Woodlark’s Nest. 

McDougal presided, not only as being the oldest 
officer, but also by unanimous request. Fielding 
acted as prosecuting attorney, and a young English- 
man, one of Pedro’s shipmates, appeared as his 
counsel. The jury were drawn in the usual manner, 
from among all the seamen on the beach who were 
thought capable of understanding the testimony. 

The statement of Bryant was repeated in the hear- 
ing of the whole court. I was next sammoned, and 
detailed my adventure and quarrel with the prisoner. 
The poor man could prove no alibi, for it was admit- 
ted, by himself and shipmates, that he was on the 
beach that night, and that he remained out until 
four o’clock. He could only reiterate his innocence, 
calling upon every saint in the calendar. I felt really 
anxious about the result of the trial; for I believed 
him to be innocent, but feared that the jury might 
feel it their duty to convict him on the circumstan- 
tial evidence, as nothing was offered to rebut it. 

But at that point the prisoner’s counsel took me by 
surprise, by calling upon Morgan. He responded to 
the summons, and being sworn, declared that he left 
his house at half past two on the morning in ques- 
tion, and that he went directly down the hill to the 
beach, and there met his man Pedro, going up to- 
wards the glacier. He spoke to him, inquired as to 
his success, and passed on down. When near the 
head of the wreck, he saw a man with a lancg on his 
shoulder, whom he believed to be Dave Bryant, 
from his figure and dress. He was standing near the 
stern, apparently talking with some one on board, 
But at Morgan’s approach the voices ceased, and 
the man moved on. 

At the same moment, another man—“‘a small 
man ina dark jacket and sou’wester”—darted out 
from the shadow of the vessel, where he appeared to 
have been crouched down, and dashed away inland, 
running as ifin great haste. Morgan turned towards 
home again, and once more crossed the prisoner’s 

, saluting him again. He gave him orders to 
finish out his watch between the glacier and the 
wreck, as he thought he would do as well as by cruis- 
ing the whole length of the Point. Within twenty 
minutes thereatter he heard of the “ murder,” from 
one of the Adelaide’s men. He did not himself go 
below the wreck that night, and did not believe the 
prisoner did, after half past .two o’clock. He had 
reason to think that, at the time the assault was 
committed, Pedro was not within two miles of the 
spot where Bryant had been picked up. 

* It is difficult to fix the exact time at which the 
deed was committed,” said McDougal. “ But as all 


the evidence thus far is merely circumstantial, this 
testimony is important.” 

** I wish to ask the witness,” said Fielding, “‘ why 
he has kept silent about the matter until this mo- 
ment? It would seem that he had some special 
object in doing 80, as all the evidence of the other 
witnesses is, 1 may say, but a formal repetition of 
what was already known, at least, to all the officers.” 

** I had an object in keeping silent,”” answered Mor- 
gan, promptly. “I thought that when the proper 
moment arrived, I could save Pedro, by pointing out 
the real murderer.” 

* Did you know the man who ran out from the 
shadow of the wreck?” inquired Shaw, the young 
man who was defending the prisoner. 

“*] could hardly say, under oath, that I knew him, 
though I may be well satistied in my own mind. I 
knew him better than the man whom I called Bry- 
ant; though not as well, perhaps, as I did Pedro. 
But,” he continued, regardless of all court forms, “‘if 
I was not certain of his identity then, J am now! 
Look! there he stands! Thomas Martin is the man 
who did this foul deed!” 

He pointed, as he spoke, to where the guilty wretch 
stood, trembling, near the door. We needed no fur- 
ther evidence, though, as afterwards appeared, more 
was ready. A single glance was enough for the hot- 
headed Burdick, who made a rush for the accused, 
and was followed by Warner, thus adjourning the 
court without waiting for forms. Bot Martin had 
been too quick for any of us. He had already backed 
out at the door near which he stood, and fied like a 
deer, not towards his own quarters, but in the direc- 
tion of the ice-mountain. Burdick and Warner, 
with several others, pressed the pursuit; but the 
fugitive, who seemed gifted with the strength of des- 
peration, outran them all, and his purpose seemed to 
be to cross the glacier and take refuge under the 
protecting wing of Captain Proctor. 

Carrie McDougal had sat, during the trial, in the 
room with Bryant, a silent listener to all the pro- 
ceedings of the court. When Fielding and I entered, 
having, fur the present, abandoned the chase of Mar 
tin, she showed us a knife, discolored and rusty, 
requesting us to look at the initials cut in the corner. 
“TT, M.,” said Fielding. ‘‘ That is Martin’s knife. 
I have often seen it before. Where did you get it?” 
‘I found it on the beach, near the spot where—it 
happened.” 

** You had this evidence ready, then, before the 
court opened ?”’ 

“Yes,” she said. ‘Only Mr. Morgan and the 
prisoner’s counsel knew of it, besides myself. I was 
to have been called, the next witness after Morgan— 
but there is no need of it now ” 

We now learned that the girl had been sitting at the 
stern window of the brig, and had spoken a few 
words with Dave at the time stated by Morgan; that 
she had seen the man who ran up the beach, and 
was almost sure that it was Martin, but of course 
could not say 80 with certainty. That Morgan, after 
parting from me and the surgeon next morning, had 
directly sought out the girl, and their interview 
served to strengthen the suspicions of both, almost to 
conviction. That soon afterwards, while walking 
near the spot where Dave had been found, she had 
picked up the knife. By Morgan’s advice, the mat- 
ter had been made known to Shawonly. He had 
intended to produce this evidence at the last mo- 
ment, in such a way as to carry conviction to every 
mind of the guilt of the real culprit; while at the 
same time Pedro would be triumphantly acquitted, 
as his innocence would be shown up in the presence 
of every man. Morgan’s zeal had, however, precip- 
itated matters, and made it unnecessary to call the 
gir) upon the stand at all. 

She merely hinted at Martin’s offensive attentions 
to her; bat, reticent as she was, I was able to guess 
the whole. She had kept this secret both from her 
father and Bryant, for fear of serious consequences. 
Jealousy, with a desire of revenge for the rough 
handling he had met with on the night of Proctor’s 
drunken attack upon us, had furnished motives suf- 
ficient for the deed, to a man of Martin’s character. 

Meanwhile, the fugitive, hotly pursued by Warner 
and Burdick, had ascended the mountain, leaping 
from rock to rock with the agility of a goat, and 
keeping beyond the reach of his pursuers, who still 
hesitated to fire upon him, as their object was to 
capture him alive, that he might be dealt with “ ac- 
cording to law.” He still clung to his lance, and it 
was supposed that he also carried a pisto] about him. 
There was no doubt that, if hard pressed, he would 
fight desperately, rather than be taken. 

Fielding and I stood on the beach, watching the 
progress of the pursuit; but it seemed useless to join 
in it. If those who had the first start had not over- 
taken him, we should stand no chance. 

He came into view on the highest part of the 
glacier, keeping well out to the seaface, and making 
frantic signals to those on board the barque, by wav- 
ing his hat and swinging his lance high in air. Thus 
he held his way, seemingly insensible to fatigue, 
keeping between his wary pursuers and the sea. 

“There’s a boat pushing off from the Garrick!” 
said I. ‘“‘He’ll escape us yet, and get under Proc- 
tor’s protection ” 

*] think he will, too,” Fielding answered. “I 
presume Warner and Burdick will be for making a 
general attack, and taking him by force. But I 
should rather hesitate about doing that It’s won- 
derful how the little fellow’s strength holds out! 
You see he keeps in motion all the time, while the 
others are obliged to stop and blow.” 

He seemed incited to’ fresh efforts at sight of the 





b-at coming to his rescue; while Burdick, who had 
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kept in advance of the other pursuers, was propor- 
tionally discouraged, and halted for his followers to 
come up. Martin, on reaching the pinnacle where 
the mountain sloped most abruptly to the sea, also 
stopped, faced about, and shook his lance in defiance. 
While doing so, he suddenly vanished, as if he had 
stepped upon a trap door! 

We thought he had merely stepped down to a low- 
er spot, so as to be hidden by the eminence on which 
he had lately stood. But at the same moment we 
saw Burdick rush eagerly onward, signalling the 
others; and soon the whole party from the beach 
were in motion, we, ourselves, falling in with the 
current. 

On reaching the spot, where many were assembled 
ahead of us, the sudden disappearance of Martin was 
fearfully explained. We stood on the brink of one 
of the cracks or fissures by which the glacier was at 
various points intersected. The chasm was not 80 
wide but that a man might leap across it, if he were 
on his guard and saw itintime. But the spot where 
@ loose fragment of rock had been dislodged by his 
foot was plainly to be notel; and in the chasm, more 
than a hundred feet below us, lay the crushed re- 
maius of the murderer. His lance rested across the 
fissure, like a mockery of a bridge; and it was evi- 
dent that he had thus caught and hung his weight 
by his hands for an instant, ere he let go; for the 
shank was bent like a bow, and the pole shattered, 
by his momentary downward jerk upon it! : 
No one had touched it, to change its position. We 
all stood gazing down from the giddy verge, but no 
words were spoken. But mingled with the natural 
feeling of horror at the awful tragedy, there was, I 
may safely say, one of satisfaction; that justice had 
been thus meted to the criminal, with no direct act 
of violence on the part of us, his fellow-men. The 
case bad been taken out of our hands; and He who 
has said *“‘ Vengeance is mine” had relieved us all 
of a fearful responsibility. 

Our party was soon afterwards increased by the 
arrival of the boat’s crew from the Garrick, who had 
climbed the mountain from the north side; and to 
these, of whom our old friend Rawlings was in com- 
mand, it was necessary to explain the circumstances 
which had led to the death of their shipmate. They 
were not slow in acknowledging, like ourselves, the 
hand of Omnipotent jastice in the matter. 
Meanwhile, the remaining crews of the two ves- 
sels at anchor beneath us, diminished to pigmiee by 
distance, were to be seen grouped together and gaz- 
ing upward in a ecstasy of wonder and curiosity. 
Well they might, at the unwonted gathering of men 
in this strange place, on the beetling summit of the 
eternal ice-bluff. 

And no one, of all the party there assembled, seem- 
ed more relieved in mind at this termination of the 
affair, than the warm-hearted, impulsive mate of the 
Ripple, who had been foremost in the pursuit. 

** [didn’t want to fire upon him,” he said, ** but 
I believe I should ha’ done it, rather than let him 
get off the beach. But I’m so glad that his blood 
isn’t on my bands! and that all hands were looking 
on to see that he met his death by accident, with no 
one near him!’’ 

“It is well,” said Doctor Churchill, reverently. 
**Had he been taken and brought back, we should 
have had the most delicate and difficult part of our 
duty before us—to tix the penalty. Bat, Mr. Raw- 
lings,” he asked, as if desirous to change the sub- 
ject, “how did you manage to get ashore? I didn’t 
think Captain Proctor would have allowed you to 
land, at all.” 

“He sent me,” returned Rawlings. ‘‘ We made 
out Martin’s signals, and of course he was anxious to 
know what the matter was. I don’t know why he 
sent me, unless it was to get rid of the sight of me for 
awhile. But, now that this vacancy occurs, I think 
I had better stay ashore myself, and send the boat 
back.” ~ 

‘*No,” said McDougal, “that wont do. But I’ll 
go off with you in the boat, for 1 ought, really, to 
see Captain Proctor at once, and explain this unfor- 
tunate business. And 1 think, while l am there, we 
can manage him, so as to have you sent ashore to 
take the place of Mr. Martin.” 

The Daphnes at once became clamorous in favor of 
this arrangement, and some even went so far as to 
enter their protest against working under any other 
ofticer than Rawlings, as second in command. The 
surgeon also accompanied them on board, and when 
at sundown the boat returned, it was found that the 
conspirators had carried their point. The interview 
had been a stormy one, but McDougal was firm and 
fear less; and backed up by Rawlings and the doctor, 
as well as by the protests of the crew, he had com- 
pelled Proctor to listen to reason. The whole party 
crowded down to the beach to learn the result; and 
a round of hearty cheers expressed their joy at hav- 
ing carried their point, and got the worthy mate 
back to his post, as leader, or at least, as second in 
command, of the beach-gang. 

Matters now wenton in our little settlement as 
smoothly as had the course of true love in the case cf 
Dave Bryant and Carrie. My friend recovered more 
rapidly than could have been expected, and, as he 
gained strength from day to day, of course we saw 
less of the devoted girl at the Woodlark’s Nest. But 
as Dave was soon able to walk out, the lovers met 
often, and, with perfect confidence in each other’s 
truth, indulged in dreams of happiness, and waited 
patiently the time when they should again return 
to the world. 





The tenders retarned in due time from Three 
Island Harbor, having discharged their cargoes into 


_ their respective shiys, and the Woodlark brought 


down a reinforcement of ten men for beach-work,. 
She also brought Captain King of the Cerberns 
(‘the Admiral,” as we termed him), who had come 
down to take a look at the lay of the land, and to see 
that the work was progressing allright. The other 
parties had also been strengthened; 80 that there 
were now more than a hundred men on the island. 

The “ young bulls,” such as had escaped the hunt- 
ers, bad all gone to sea, and were succeeded by the 
cows which had left the beach with their young at 
the opening of spring in September. These, once 
more in sleek and fat condition, return about the 
first of January, which time is known among the 
bunters as ** brown cow season.”” They do not, asin 
the season of parturition, herd together or “ pod ” 
near the beach, but go up higher, among the tarf- 
knolls, where, if undisturbed, they remain several 
weeks, living on their own fat, and “ shedding,” as 
it is termed. ‘The short hair falls off from their 
hides, and they lose all their sleek, glossy appear- 
ance, 

For several days the ‘‘ haul” of ‘“‘ brown cows” 
was large, and the work was profitable to ail of us. 
But the system of indiscriminate massacre soon be- 
gan to tell. No elephant would be allowed an op- 
portunity to “‘ shed,” on the north side of the Puint, 
for all were slaughtered and stripped of their fat as 
fast as they landed. It became evident that we must 
work the southwest beach, and strong-handed, as 
we now were, we could do it, though of course, our 
labor would be greatly increased. More lumber was 
landed, and a small shanty erected, far beyond the 
Rookery, and sheltered under the western spur of 
the glacier. Casks were also rolled over to be filled ; 
for, as it was unsafe for a vessel to approach the land 
on that side, it would be necessary to transport 
everything across the island. A part of our force 
were detailed to occupy this branch establishment, 
of which I was placed in charge for the present. Our 
example was soon followed by the other parties; and 
the whole point, on both sides, became a vast slaugh- 
ter-pen. It was pow midsummer, and the weather 
was no longer cold, though still windy and boisterous, 
as is the case, with trifling exceptions, all the year 
round. 


A CONFIRMED TOPER. 


An earnest advocate of corn-juice was warmly 
asserting that it would prolong the average of lite, 
whilst all such brandy “ as didn’t kill at forty yards ” 
would as certainly shorten the span. Mr. Gough 
said that it had been and still was his belief that 
alcoholic spirits shortened life; but he would tell 
them a little story, which he never told in public, 
but which had some bearing on the question under 
discussion, and which, although a decided joke on 
himself, was too good to be lost. One very busy 
morning, whilst hurrying along the streets of —, 
after having just secured a hall for the evening’s 
lecture, I was accosted by one of the finest specimens 
of our elderly gentlemen whom it had ever been my 
lot tolook upon. ‘‘ Mr. Gough,” said he, “don’t you 





friends. You were a little curly-headed boy when I 
last saw you. ButI knew you. After expressing 
my delight at renewing the old gentleman’s acquaint- 
ance, whom I shall call Jones for short, he told me 
that he was one of my firmest disciples; that in his 
whole life of sixty-five years he had never touched 
spirituous or malt liquor; neither had he ever 
chewed tobacco, or even smoked a cigar. I suddenly 
thought that it would be to my advantage to have 
him upon the platform, and was delighted at his 
ready acceptance of my invitation. He was punc- 
tual, sat there the personification of good health and 
good humor, and inspired me with so much enthu- 
siasm that I was more than usually talkative. When 
the proper time (asI thought) had arrived, I in- 
troduced him to the audience as my esteemed friend 
and disciple. ‘A hale, hearty old man, whose head 
was whitened over with the snows of sixty five win- 
ters, and who attributed his excellent health to the 
fact that he had never drank a drop of spirituous, 
vinous, or malt liquor, neither had he ever chewed 
tobacco or smoked a cigar.” Ofcourse the audience 
applauded; Mr. Jones rose and bowed to them, say- 
ing a few words relative to health and longevity to 
be acquired by total abstinence. Just at this mo- 
ment voices from the rear benches called out, “ Sit 
down, keep quiet, turn him out,” etc., and, turning 
my eyes in the direction of the noise, which had also 
attracted the attention of the entire audience, I saw 
standing up and swinging to and fro, a tall, elf- 
locked, hatchet-faced, wiry-looking individual, who 
finally made himself heard to this effect, ‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen, you’ve heard that sixty-tive year old 
colt, now hear me. I’m seventy five years old and 
aint been to bed sober any night for the last fifty 
years.” 


“a 
+> +> 


COMPLIMENTS. 


The two most excellent prose compliments we rec- 
ollect t» have ever read, are recorded-by Lord Her- 
bert, of Cherbury, the celebrated philosopher, a8 
mae by himself in his entertaining autobiography. 
At Venice he heard a beautiiul nun sing, to whom 
he declared, after a ravishing musical performance, 
that ‘‘ she needed neither tochange voice nor face to 
become an angel.” In Paris he met a distinguished 
French marshal, who was quite deaf, and begged 
him to excuse his infirmity. The chivalric philoso- 
pher answered, that it was “‘ for him (the hero) to 
speak, and the others t> hear; that he was to com- 











mand, and they to execute his orders!” 
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Che World in Miniature. 


A LITTLE LIVE CHILD. 


Mamma, what's zis on my ap‘on? 
Nassy ap’on make me ky; 
Naughty ap’on, awfa* ‘ticky— 
Puttin’ ‘lasses in my eye. 
Go ‘way, Bridget! Please don’t wass me, 
(Don't want on no putty d’esses,) 
Dit me nudder piece of tandy, 
Den I be oor ‘ittle pre-suss. 


Mamma, see zis naughty soo-string 
Make poor Donny tamble down; 
It's all boke~I want.my pap-pa 
Buy me nudder, ‘way down town. 
Mamma, see zis funny tub! 
Donny hit it wiz his hammar; 
Tess it's®’oke. Don't yip me, mamma, 
If oo do, I tell my damma. 
Mamma, why don't kitty holler? 
I can't squeeze her any more; 
More I squeeze her, more she tumbles 
Dood for.nottin’ on er floor. 


What 00 skeem for? Don't ky, mamnia! 
Donny isn‘t naughty t’all; 
Donny loves ‘e kitty awful— 
Wrap poor kitty in oor s‘awl. 
Mamma, dess I dettin’ s‘ecpy ; 
Don't make Donny take a nap, 
Tell me pooty ‘tory, mamma— 
Take pvor Donny on oor lap. 





Pooty mamma, b’essed mamma — 
(Want a dink out Donny’s mug ?) 

O, dat butt'n hart me drefful !— 
Dat's yight, mamma—dim me hug! 


For a long time there has been a disagreement 
among scientific men on the difference of level be- 
tween the Red and the Mediterranean seas. It has 
been enormously overestimated, but has now been 
definitely fixed by careful observations, and amounts 
to forty centimetres, or a little short of sixteen inches. 


A child in Minnesota recently swallowed a cup of 
water in which a quantity of potato bugs had been 
thrown to drown.’ The parents fed the babe for two 
hours on Davis’s pain-killer and sweet milk, and be- 
yond ‘ distress,” which might naturally be attribut- 
ed to the heroic remedy, there were no serious conse- 
quences, though the potato bug is reputed poisonous 
in the West. 

A Sicilian duke recently died who used to boast 
that he possessed an order of every country exept 
England. The mode in which this nobleman ob- 
tained them was a simple one. He caused a book to 
be written upon the antiquities of his native island, 
and, having affixed his name to the title-page, he 
sent @ presentation copy to every sovereign who fig- 
ured in the Almanach de Gotha. Tue present was in 
every case acknowledged by the transmission of a 
decoration. 

A startling situation was that of a fellow in Titus- 
ville, on @ runaway horse, with twelve pounds of 
nitro-glycerine in one hand and an “ expluder” 
strapped on his back. He managed to save the 
glycerine, but broke half a dozen ribs. 


In sinking a well for oil in Michigan, water of re- 
markable qualities was struck. It is believed to have 
valuable medicinal propertics. It leaves a deposit ot 
silver whiteness. The sand pebbles over which it 
flows are soon covered with the deposit, giving them 
the brightness and beauty of molten silver. 


Old John Berry that used to live up Lake Cham- 
plain liked to tell a big story. Oue evening sitting in 
the village store, he sakl he once drove a horse sev- 
enty-two miles in one day on the ice, when the ice 
was so thin that the water spirted up through the 
holes cut through it by the horse’s corks. Que of the 
bystanders remarked that seventy-two miles was a 
pretty good drive for one day. ‘“ Yes,” said Uncle 
Jubn, “ but it was a long day ip June.” 


A manuscript letter by Sir Isaac Newton to Ftolkes 
the antiquary has been discovered in England. It 
gives an account of the discovery by the writer of the 
law of gravitation, which differs in many respects 
from the ordinarily received accounts, nothing being 
said about the fall of an apple having anything to do 
with it. 


It seems that the brigandage reported in Greece is 
& very mild resume of the state of anarchy prevailing 
in that kingdom. The means taken to suppress it 
are inefficient, and any one who attempts to enforce 
the laws is soon bewildered at finding that some ot 
the highest cfficers are implicated, and such zealous 
judges invariably lose their positions. 


Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Bolles, Mr. Henry M. Richard- 
_ and Miss Carrie A B. Marsh 
Rev. Dr. Gannett, Mr. Walter F. Edmands and Miss 

Jul ell Staniels 

At South Boston, by Rev. Mr. , Soest Mr. Edwin 8. 
Richards and Mixs Sarah F. Vaug 

At Providence, by Rev. Mr. sawyer, Mr. Albert Ingham 
and Miss Mary A. Bittner. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Miss Georgianna Gurney; Mr. John J. 
oe oly, 28; Mr Kobert Waterston, 91; Mr. Knowles spar- 
Ww, 


35. 

At Chelsea, Miss Georgie Merriam, 22. 

At Cambridveport. Mes. Elisabeth Cade, 72. 
At Cambridge, Mrs. Margaret He hea, 85. 
At Salem, Mrs. Catherine E.U Simbali, 60; Captain 

John Hayman, 

At North fending, Rev. T. N. es, 48. 

At Scituate, Mrs. Martha A. ‘amine. 7: 

At Pittston, Me., Miss Emma Brann, of East Bdston, 16. 





























SENT FREE! 


M. O°KEEFE, SON & Co.’s 


SEED CATALOGUE 


And GUIDE to the 


FLOWER and VEGETABLE 


GARDEN, FOR 1870. 

Published in January. Every lover of flowers wishin 
this new and valuable work, free of charge, should ac 
dress iminediately M. O’KEEFE, SON & Co., E:lwanger 
& Barry's Biock, Rochester, N. 39 - 35t 


MUSIC CIVEN AWAY! 
Or $50 Worth of New Music for $3. 


Purchasers of Music are constantly 
paying from 30 to 50 cents for every 
piece of musicthey buy. This isa waste 
of money which no family can afford, 
for by paying 30 nit & a ~~ my of 
* PETERS’S MUSIC fat. 
LY” you will get from Four on Five 
Dollars’ worth of the latest and best 
Music, by such authors as Hays, 
Thomas, Kinkel, ctc., and not cheap 
Music either, for cach number is print- 
ed from full size Musie Plates, on fine 
white paper, and neatly bound, 

It is our aim to give in * Peters’s 
Musical Monthly’? GOOD MUSIC, 
and PLENTY OF IT, and we wish it 
distinctly understood that not a single 
piece is put in to fillup its pages, for 
we expect no profit from its circula- 
tion beyond the in nea a ay of our 
Music, every page of which is after- 
wards aaa in Sheet form, and at 
full pr 

We have ot -sinery our circulation to ae be- 
lieving that alarger monthly edition would defcat our 
ends - naincly, the after sale of the Music in shect form. 
THEREFORE REMEMBER that any subscriber, after 
our limit of 100,000 is reached, will have to pay $25 a year, 
WHEREAS OUR PRESENT PRICE IS ONLY $3 PER YEAR. 

Your newsdealer will order them for you and supply 
them rgularly each month, but your best plan is to let 
us mail them direct to you. 

No matter where you see a piece of Music or Music 
Book advertis.-d, it can always be had at our establish- 
ment, and will be mailed to you, - a of postage, on re- 
ceipt ‘of the marked price. Addres 

J. L. TERS, ‘Music Publisher, 

198 BRoapway, New York P. O. Box 5429. 

— copies, 30 cents: January to December, $3 00; 
Jan., 1869, to Dec.. 1870 two years—$5 00. j3l—laim 6m. 








MAKES THE WEAK STRONG 





CAUTION.—an genuine has the name “ Peruvian 
—. (not ** Peruvian Bark,’’) blown in the glass 


— amphiet sent free. J. P. Dinsmons 
tor, bs Dey . New York. 
d by all Druggists. 





WHEN YOU FEEL A COUGH or bronchial affection creep- 
ing on the lungs, take AYERUS CHERRY PECTO- 
RAL, and cure it before it becomes incurable. 
$25 @ A DAY. - 33 new articles for Agents. 

e) sent free. HH. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 
O’ KEEFE’S 


LARGE WINTER HEAD LETTUCE. 


Messrs. M. O'Keefe, Son & Co., the well-known and re- 
liable Seed Inport rs, Growers and Florists, Kochester, 
N. Y., having grown and thoroughly tested this new va- 
riety for the past three years, now offer it to the public 
as a Fine and Valuable acquisition for both the market 
and private garden, as it is ready for use fully 


THREE WEEKS EARLIER 


than any other variety of Lettuce, exc Ves that grown 
und ryglass. Jt will stand the Winter without prdtection 
in the coldest of our norihern climates. \t forms very 
large, solid, exceedingly tender, greenish yellow heads, 
the outside leaves being of a brownish tinge. Orders for 
Seed will be received now, to be filled by mail, in s aled 
packayes, at cents each, ‘and can only be had ‘Genuine 
and True at their establishment. Order immediately of 


M. O’KEEFE, SON & Uo., Rochester, N. Y. 


32—6m. 


KNEE SPRUNG HORSES 


ERMANENTLY CURED without cost or trouble. 
Recipe, $1. Address 
W.T. BAKER, SENTINEL OFFICE, 
21—ly. Waterford, New York. 


BALLOU’S MONTHLY. 
CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD." 


ONE HUNDRED PAGEs of choice and entertaining 
STURIES, ADVENTURES, SERIALS, POEMS and FINE 
ILLUSTRATIONS in every number, ing 


TWELVE HUNDRED PAGES EACH YEAR, 


for the low price of fifteen cents, or ONE DOLLAR AND 
Firty CENTS a qe 
*,* by all ewsdealers, or sent one year by the 
ublishers upon receipt of $150, or seven copies for 
9.00; 13 copies, $1500. A specimen sent upon re- 
ceipt ‘of 10 cents. Address 


ELLIOLT, THOMES & TALBOT, 
ton, Mass. 


AGENTS WANTED 
For the Best Book of the period. 
WOMEN OF NEW YORE, 


OR THE 
“ UNDER-WORLD” OF THE GREAT CITY. 


‘The most startling revelation of modern times. New 
York society unmasked. “ The Aristocraey."” ‘“ Women 
of Pieasure,”’ “ Married women,” and al “classes thor- 
oughly ventilated. 50 illustrations. Price. $3.00. Address 
at once, The New York Book Co., 145 Nassau St., New 
York. 33—13t 





Samples 
37 -3m 











3un. 











COLD INK. 


Violet and Fancy Colored Inks. Over one dozen 
of the most brillfant and delicate shades. These Inks flow 
freely from the pen, and are unequalied in private corre- 
spond. nce. They can be used as paint with a brush, and 


for Coloring Photographs or Pictures are unrivalled. 
sone free for 50 cents. 


reat inducements to Agents. 
end stamp for circular. 
OBERTS & Co., P. 0. Box 3986, New York. | 


PENELOPHIAN, 


OR, MARVELLOUS CARDS. 


Tells the ey age, occupation and nativity of any per- 
son. ty Cents. 


CORASCENSIUM, 


OR, MAGIC agg 0 


Tells the name and age. 85 c Sent 
ceipt of price. Address CL \RENCE H 
Pearl St., New York. P.O. Box 24175. 


AGENTS WANT 


and Vegetable Chopper. The best thingin the mar- 
ket, without exception. For Cut af Machine, term:, etc., 
address D. A. NEWLON & Co., 38 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


USE B. A. FAHNESTOCK’S VERMIFUGE. 


Agents! Read This! 


E WILL _ PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 

per week and expenses, or allow a large commis- 
sion, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. Address 
M. WAGNER & Co -, Marshall, Mich. 


f1E MAGIC COMB will change any colored hair or 
beard to a permanent Black or Brown. One Comb 
sent by mail for $1. For sale by Merchantsand Druggists 
generally. Address Magic Comb Co., Springfield, Mass. 


HE ESTEY COTTAGE ORGAN is the best and 
cheapest. Contains the latest improvements Vor 
Humana and Vox Jubilante. J. ESTEY & Co., Sole 
Manufacturers, Brattleboro’, Vt. 


be ew al Oa! that pays. For particulars, address 
8. SPENCER & Co., Brattleboro’, Vt. 


$9 A Day for all. 


GeoP Rowe. s € 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 


No. 40 PARK ROW, Ni Y. 


WHAT ADVERTISERS SAY. 


The firm, whose letter we give below, gave usin 1867 
what was then the largest contract we had ever received 
for our “ Lists oF 100 LocaL Newsrarers."’ The fact 
that they this year renew the order and increase the 
amount, is the best argument we can give that these 
* Lists"’ are good advertising mediums. 

LIPPINCOTT & BAKEWELL, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Axes, Shovels, Saws, etc., 
No. 118 WATER STREET, 
PITTSBORG, Pa., Dec. 3, 1868, 
Messrs. GEO P. ROWELL & Co 
Gentlemen,—One year ago with much hesitation we 


gave you an advertisement for one of your Lists of One 
flundred local papers; a very short time thvreafter we 





er mail on re- 
CRBERT, 157 





Local and Travelling— 
for the New Ameri- 
can Patent Meat 




















Address A. J. FULLAM, N. Y. 





unhesitatingly added two more Lists of One Hundred 
apers. 
° But a short time ~ eee before we were inquired of on 


every side for ‘“*Colburn'’s Patent Red Jacket Axe," 
proving to us that your plan of Lists had reached the 
very parties to whom we wanted to introduce the new 
patent Axe. 

The year having now nearly gone by, we cannot but 
believe your system of advertising by “ Lists of Local Pa- 
pers *’ is just the kind of advertising we want, and we to- 
day forward you an order still adding one more List of 

One Hundred papers. making the number now altogether 
four (4) Lists of One LLundred (local) papers. 

The more we talk with newspaper agents and editors’ 
agents the more satistied we are that the arrangement 
we have made with you is preferable to any we have 
ever heard of. The merit of the Axe itself has. of course, 
something to do with the great demand for it, but we are 
satisfied that by your system of advertising by ** Lists’’ 
we have accomplished in one year be | would have 
ordinarily taken us aver ion to accom 

Respecttully, IPPINCOLT o KEWELL. 





We believe there has never been an advertising con- 
tract given out in New York City fur which the compe- 
tition was so great as for the one which was awarded us 
in September last by P. H. Drake & Co. They had also 
made application to the publishers direct in all cases. 
Their letter states the result: 


Orrice or P. H. DRAKE $c Co., 
New York, Sept. 18, 1 
Mesers Gre P. Rowegtt & Co., 40 Park Row, N. es 
Gents aving compared your figures with those far- 
nished us by other advertising agencies and with the 
terms obtained from Publishers direct, for the insertion 
of advertisements of Plantation Bitters and Magnolia 
Water, we find them pe pee A and accept your cun- 
tract as given in letter of this date. 
Obl.ge us by causing the advertisements to appear 
without unnecessary delay. Your bills for the amount, 
43,776.26 (Forty-three poousand, Seven Hun- 
and Sovestysis Dollars and Twenty-six 
Cents,) will be paid in accordance with the terms pro- 
posed. Yours, very respectfully, 
P. H. DRAKE & Co, 





SEND FOR OUR 24 PAGE CIRCULAR, 


Which contains—A List of over One Thousand Newspa- 
pers (the best advertising Medium), and price cards show- 
ing a tvert:sing rates, and much valuable information on 
the subject of advertising, free fur 3 ceut stamp. 


Address 
GEO. P. ROWELL & Co., 
Advertising Agents, 


Pax Rou 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the followin 

liant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with 1 
original engravings, and | the cheapest books in 
price ever offere to the oa Ratt Re one of these 


works was written hment, and 
the eopyei htis secured eealbate to law. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for ec cents each, 
or siz copies, ‘post-paic . for one doliar 


Tue SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray. —THE GOLD 
Fienp, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PauL LARvon, by Sylvanus Cobb,Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost Hri,by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntnia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLacK.Loox, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—Tne Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
Ouympia,by Francis A. Durivage.—TuEe Licnht-KEEPER'S 
hog in Major F C. Hunter.—THe SpAnisn DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Tns& PIRATE SMUGGLERS,bY 
Lieutenant Murray.—Tng Casin Bor, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM Riper, by Ha Harewood Leech — Por- 
LAR Keacn, by M 'T. Caldor.—Tnt Girsey BRIGAND, by 
br. J. H. Robinson.—Tne CoUNcIL oF yang yl hy John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THE Pm iy Ages tt i ay vanus 
Cobb, Jr.—Cora fag a gD obinson.— 
Tue ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by’ Fra A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE er — n Oharies E. Averill. 
—Tue VENDETTA,by Francis A, 
oF Deatn, by Harry Harewood Leech —ORPHA’ sive. 
BAND,by George L. Aiken.—ONK&-EYED J pom he wards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Curs ve . Austin 
—THE Sranis# T pooraay b Frome 8 Durivag: THe 
fouses canem. by Dr. J jams.—ROSALTHE, by 





Dr. J. H. Robinson.—TuE Somuaw, by y Lieutenant urray. 
—THe MAN OF MysTeRY, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FISHER GIRL, by Sylvanus Cobb 3r.—Tus 
VENETMPN_BUCCANEER,D Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone 
THE IDIOT’PAUPER, Ph atihew 8.Vinton.—Tuz PLAGUE 
ok MARSKILLES,by G.S. Raymond.—THE OckEan M 

Sylvanus vee sta.— 


J ‘Tae SECRET.by Clara A Augu 
ILD WILL, b. oR . F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE tag ped 
by Maurice 8 ingab hae SEA Con. & YY eerie Walte ‘oe 4 
ence. —TnEe Deatn-Tovcn wy deve ny m 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by rancis A. Srantviaes an 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter. Clarence.—VULTURES, PF, Mrs. 
. 8. Goodwin.—TuE PoLicge Spy, by Francis A. Dari- 
vage.—THE scores ESs,by One of od Profession.—THE GiP- 
sEY Dau quren © y Lieutenant M -— THE ee. 
by Malcolm J. bvivee- beprare r. J. H. Robinson. 
ARIAN MALVERN,by Francis A. Dat vage.—ADAM PEV- 
mae sy by Mrs ogress —THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D .—JIGIl OTTER, by Matthew 8S. 
inton.—Sirn_ RASHLEIGn’s SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VISCONTI, by Austin C. ‘Burdick.—Tne Kixe 
OF THE Sea, by Ned Buntline.—Tux Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—I'nu TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER,by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray. —TuE StoRM CHILDREN,b Sylvanas Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND “Gop, nd 
Francis A. Durivage.—WuitE me wy ey’ aytrenes © be 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, Db. binson.— 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ne Buntiine —IVAN THE mig 
bv Austin C. Burdick —Maxkion’s BRIGADE, ea Dr.J.H: 
Robinson.—Tas MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, x Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SA LARK, by Lieutenant M oray —THE SRA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cob ,Jt.--THE HEART'S 8 . by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DisinHERITED, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, oy Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.— Tus 
WITOH OF THE WAVE, b. enry P. Cheever.—ADELiNE 
DeEsMOND, by Darius Cobb.—Tuz Rese. Spr, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—Tuz UnkNnown,’by Dr. J. Dae rye 
THE ron BARB. 4 Lieutenant Murray.—MILL1 
Asurox, b Major F. ©. Hunter. ine Russiaw GUARBSY 
by i a Ben: Perley Poore.—Lirz FROM DEATH, 
by yw Caldor.—THE BLACK AVENGER, by Ned Buntine, 
—Tne LApy ImoGen,by Prof. J. Hl. 1 m.—THE 'TEX- 
AN Bravo, by Dr. J. H. Robins. -n.—Tng Hionw armas, 
by Lieutenant Murray.—Tne Coun Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—TH& SvaNiISH MUSKETEER, by Liew Murray .— 
HuGH Carpkt, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE ARMORKR OF 
Tyr, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. —THE GIrsEx's REVENGE, by 
Edwin 8. Scudder. 


ELLIOTT, bens | & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS, 
o. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 


te FOR SALE i ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS, 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


Weare publishing an attractive work under the above 
eneral title. A new story is issued cach month, uni- 
form in style, and comprising the following titles; 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAG Le, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—Tue Wuits Rover, by Dr . H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE Bravo's Sacusr wr lvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No, 4.—THE YANKEE aay hag bys Ng oo Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.~THE SiLvex LAND, b, han ison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by ajor ¥ Bens i Perley Poore. 
No. 71.—TuHe BorgvDEeR LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 


. 8.—THe DUKE'S PRizg, by Lieutenant Murray. 
ae 9.—THe Woop WitTcH, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 19. —Buen HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No, 11.—Tue Youne PIONEER, by James 
ue. 12.—THe DuCAL Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb Jr. 

No. 13.—Tue West Point CapEt, by ody rhe oore. 
No. 14.—Tuk MysTEeERIOUs MINER, by Mee oodwin. 
No, 15.—F 1Tz-lixrn, by F. Clinton po 
No. 16.—Tu& VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 
No, 17.—Tne# KInG's TALISMAN by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—Tuk CHANGELING, eR aroline Orne. 
No, 19.—Tue GOLD RoBBErs, by th. E. Bennett. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—Tn& TURKISH SLAVE, b hae aeeet Murray. 
No. 22.—THE Novice, by Jane 
No. 23.—THE Youna  hovanneun, § by t ‘Geor eL. Aiken. 
No, 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 25.—Tir, by Charles Cutterfield. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Car mer 
No, 27.—THE OCEAN SPecTues, by Harry azelton. 
No, 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J Essig HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 
No. 30.—ScyYR08 THE CORSAIR, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane How 

Me LOUD, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE daa. by Lieutenant Marray. 
No. 35.—THE BAkoN’s WELL, b. argaret Blount. 
No. 36.—Reb Gob, by Miss Camilla Willian, 
No. 37. —ViIkOQUA, by Emma Carra 
No. 38.—Tu& HEIRESS OF TovLoN, b by Fred Hunter. 
No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mk. W ARBURTON’8GHOST,b. Margaret Blount. 
No.4l.Tnz BAUER MURDER, by 8. ee peseutt. 
No. 42.—AN OCEAN WalrF, by ‘Henry 8. Kea 
Ho. 43.—THE PEARL OF Faxanaby Wiittam it ‘Gushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. H. 
No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clou a. 
No.46.—THE Cikcassian SLAVE, by Lieut. Murray. 
No.47.—Rep Ru vert, by Lieutenant Murray. 


No.48.—A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Ha c. 
No. 49.—THE FounDLine, by lerley “Parker. 
0.50.—THE MYSTERIOUS EY, by L. =e Alcott 


No. 51.—CoORRINNE, by Frederick Hun 
No. 52.—THE PaTRIoT CRUISER, by ayivenus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MABEL WARD, by Clara Augusta. 
No. 54.—CHEVALIER, by eorge L. Aiken. 
No. 55.—THk BEAUTIFUL SCoUT, by Wm. Hi. Bushnell. 
=e 38. —THE CrySTAL DaGGER, by F. A. Parts age. 

No. 51.—THe Mysteries or Venice, by F. A. Durivage. 
No. 58 .-—ALLA LEE, by R. Weis Keiner. 
No. 59.—Tue WOLF AT THE Door, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

0. 60.—Wits WOLF, b William H. Bushnell. 

No. 61.—RKep HAND, by . Clinton Barrington. 
No. 62.—THE YOUNG FISHERMAN, wy Ce eerngtes. 
No. 63.—A Lost Lire, by William E Bushne 
No. 64.—THE ISLAND OF Fate, by Arthur es Sahest e. 
No. 65.—Tne ripe or Paris, by Francis A. Darivage. 
No. 8. —Tux Hero oF TouLoyw, by Francis a Durivage. 
No. 67.—THE Dwakr FienD, by E. K. Darnell, 
No. 68.—Hack, THE TRAILER, by Wm. H Bushnell. 


No. $9. —In PeRIL, by Frederick Hardman 
No. 70.—Tne RoMAN BANDIT hy a Charles G. Rosenberg. 
No. 1 —HAURTED, by Mrs. M 


For sale by all newsmen, or sent b. mal, post paid, 


apon receipt of Ten Cents éach. Addres 





ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Prerisners, 
63 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 
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(From The Boston Traveller. } 
WAITING. 


Anan 


BY H. C. HAYDEN. 








On the shore of time I linger, 
Looking out upon a sea 

Where the ships are sailing outward, 
From this nether land and me. 


These mysterious ships are hearing 
Treasures out upon the main, 

That the heart has loved and cherished; 
And they come not back again. 


Faith and hope speak words of comfort 
As the ships sail out at sea; 

Were it not for these good angels 
That are cheering you and me, 


Life would be a heavy burden, 
And the shadows on the shore 

Would forever keep the sunlight 
From the soul's half-open dvvor. 


I will wait with resignation— 
My ship is coming by-and-by ; 
Through the darkness, outward sailing, 
Underneath a heavenly sky, 


I shall find within the harbor neh 
Where the ships at anchor lay, 

All my treasures that were taken 
From this night-world into day. 


Our JJoung Sols Department 


MRARADILD ORS 





SLSSS SSS SSS. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


FLO’S PICTURES. 


Oe ene 


BY LOUISE DUPEE, 





ITTLE FLO was house- 
keeper tor her big broth- 
er Wallace, and the two 
lived all alone in a little 
swallow’s nest of a cot- 
tage, only a mile or two 
away trom the great, 
busy city. Flo wasn’tso 
very young. She thought 
that she was almost a 
grown-up woman, for 
she had almost reached 
her tenth birthday, and 
knew 80 much! But 
she was little; scarcely 
taller than one of the 
tallest daisies that danc- 
ed in the wind in the 
little sunshiny strip of 
field behind their house. She had such wee, use- 
leas-looking brown hands, though they were as 
busy as any pair of hands in the whole town, large 
or small, and could get supper, and make beds, 
and I dow’t know what not. And you hardly 
meet such another bright, wise little face in a whole 
day’s journey, 

Wallace never knew what he should have done, or 
what would have become of him if he hadn’t been 
blessed with that little sister. They were very poor, 
but happy as larks. Wallace busy all day over his 
easel, for he was an artist, and all the way he earned 
any money to buy bread for himself and Filo was by 
selling his pictures. Sometimes it wasn’t very easy 
to sell them; he was a young man, you know, and 
his name was entirely unknowr, and Flo would wear 
her old boots antil her little toes found their way out 
through the tips, and he would wear his old coat un- 
til it was very shiny on the shoulder-blades, and 
their cupboard would be al:.ost as bare as Mother 
Hubbard’s was. But forall that, they never despair- 
ed. Wallace looked forward to the brightest of days, 
fur he meant to become rich and famous sometime, 
in spite of everything. Flo was sure that he would, 
too, and she didn’t trouble her busy little self very 
much about anything. If she hadn’t had supper 
enough, as soon as ever she got her work all done 
she’d go out to play, and play so hard that she’d for- 
get all about it in five minutes. It was astonishing 
to see what a deal of play she accomplished in con- 
nection with her numerous househok! duties. 

Then she took care of the flower-beds, that made 
such a gay sight under their front windows, went to 
school and took drawing-lessons besides. She touk 
great delight in drawing the flowers in her garden, 
and the little brown-coated birds that came to sing 
good-morning to her before the sun had fairly shown 
his face. Sometimes she drew bird’s nests with little 
round eggs peeping from their cosy hollows, and 
when she showed her pictures to Wallace, he always 
praised them to her heart's content, but still he al- 
ways looked as if he was inclined to laugh, and that 
didn’t please her very much. Wallace painted such 
beautiful things, himself! Landscapes that a 
bathed in real sunset color, hills that looked as if the 
mist were really floating about them, and such won- 
derful faces! Filo used to fancy that the eyes of one 
of his Madonnas would move, following her about 
the room when she was alone toward evening, and 
so got nervous. How eagerly she used to watch him 

while he bent over his easel, and how softly she used 
to trip about lest she should disturb him. If he 
wasn’t a great man, she tuought there never was 
one in the world. So the days were very sunshiny, 











crammed were > they with delightful cares ond ex- 
periences, and, 0 dear me! what weighty plans she 
was beginning to plan when the dream-sprites stole 
her away into dreamland at night. 

Bat after awhile trouble made its way into the 

happy little household. Poor Wallace bad been 
working so bard all through the long, heated sum- 
mer that he made himeelf quite ill; so ill that he 
could not sit up tor wees, and the doctor thought 
for some time that he never would be entirely well 
again. Fl) began to think that the world wasn’t 
80 nice a } lace after all, but she kept ber wise little 
face as cheery as possible, and attended to the wants 
of her sick brother so faithfally, and tenderly, and 
with an experienced air that was quite amusing in 
such a wee body. Ste could make the most palat- 
able gruel imaginable, give just the right shake to 
tumbled and beated pillows, mixed medicines with 
surprising accuracy, and watched the clock every 
moment so as to be sure to administer them at the 
right time. Bit as day after day, and week after 
week wore on, and Wallace grew no better, she was 
put to her very wit’s ends to know what to do. There 
wasn’t a penny in Wallace’s purse, and not an eat- 
able thing in the house, excepting a little Indian 
meal. She bad been without food since noon of the 
day before, and now it was almost noon again, and 
she was 80 faint! And then poor Wallace's throat 
was so dry and parched for the want of a little cool- 
ing drink, and the doctor had ordered lemonade and 
the juice of fresh, sweet oranges. She wondered it 
there wasn’t something in tne house she could & 11 to 
obtain money with which to buy these things for 
him, and a loaf ot bread for herself. She could not 
and would not beg, and who would lend her if she 
a teupted to borrow? She had no friends, poor 
little Flo! except two or three rosy children who 
played with ber in the field and wore more ques- 
tionable sboes than she did herself. Their cheeks 
showed that they haia ;lenty of bread and butter 
but their mothers were loud-voiced and scolded en- 
ergetically, and Flo woull no more have ventured 
over the threshold of their doors tuan she would have 
gone into the gipseys’ tent just beyond the village, 
though its inmates were reported to bave stolen 
children. But there wasn’t anything in the world 
that she could sell- nothing that they could spare. 
They had silver spoons and forks, to be sure, and 
plated ones would have answered their purpose just 
aswell. But the silver had belonged to their mother, 
and was marked with her name, and Flo thought 
she would truly ratber starve to death than to part 
with them. Then how poor Wallace was suffering 
for the want of these little luxuries that so small an 
amount of money would buy! She pressed her little 
toretingers against her distracted little temples, and 
thought and thought until she was dizzy, and finally 
came to the conclusion that if she could do no better 
she must sell the spoons, and she didn’t see what she 
could do unless she did that. Wallace hadn’t a sin- 
gle tinished picture, there was nu jewel in the house 
of any kind with the exception of Wallace’s gold 
watch, and that she dare not dispose of without bis 
knowledge. It was of too much value, and of course 
nobody would pay half its worth, and perhaps they 
would think she had stolen it; it would look queer 
to see a little girl like her going about to sell a gold 
watch. If she were to take only one or two spoons at 
a tine it would not seem so strange. But O, how 
could she do it, and what would Wallace say when 
he got well? 
For the first time in all these troubled days Flo 
burst into a violent fit of weeping. If they had only 
remained in their tar-away English home, they 
would not have been so utterly friendless, she 
thought, and she made pictures in her mind of the 
hospitable farmhouse hearths of their relatives which 
Wallace sometiwes told ber about. Bnt when her 
father was dying, he bade Wallace take his little sis- 
ter and go to find his uncle in America. They had 
only distant relations there in England, and this 
uncle who had gone to Americain his youth, was a 
rich man, and had none to care tor but had written 
for the family to come to him, promising them that 
they should not be sorry if they did so. The ‘father 
had forgotten his exact address but knew that he was 
in New York somewhere, and he thought that he 
could easily be found. But when they arrived in 
that city, Wallace a youth of eighteen and Flo a lit- 
tle maiden of six, he was not to be found anywhere, 
and Wallace began to believe that it was only a 
dream that he had ever possessed such an uncle, and 
atter searching for him a long time in vain, conclud- 
ed that be must have died,-and set to work in good 
earnest to take care of himself and little sister who 
were homeless and friendless, and almost penniless, 
in a strange land. 

After a little while, hope began to dry Fio’s tears, 
and the thought of the pictures she had drawn and 
painted flashed into her mind. They weren’t very 
delicate specimens of art, tu be sure; the coloring, in 
most of them, was altogether too gorgeous to be 
pleasing, and the outlines rather too uncertain to 
suit a fastidious eye, but perhaps somebody would 
buy them. They were very precious to Filu’s heart, 
and she had packed them away with the nicest care, 
in a little box, and taking them out one by one, she 
looked them all over, trying which ones she should 
offer fur sale. There was a picture of a cat playing 

with a mouse, which she considered a masterpiece, 
but it had one fault which some persons might think 
was the ruin of it—the mouse was fullas large as the 
cat, tail, and head, and everything. Then there was 
a landscape, with trees, and hills, and a church- 





very satisfying, only they were too short for Filo, so 
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spire in it, very qcviet and pastural-looking, only the 
trees looked as if they were trying to turn somér- 








eanite anit the éeurch-spire looked rather tall, the 
end of it was lost not in the clouds, but the calm in- 
digo bine of the sky. Flo decided that that wonld 
net do atali. Then there was a marine view, copied 
alter one of Wallace’s; a randy point with a light- 
house on it; a stretch of O, such breezy-looking 
water! whereon rode a ship with great white sails. 
That would have been very nice, if the water hadn’t 
been quite so black, like asea of ink, which, togetber 
with the ghostly white of the sails, gave it rathera 
startling appearance. But Filo thought it might sell, 
after all, because it was meant to be a scene ina 
storin, and the more thrilling the effect of such pic- 
tnres the better. Then she came to a Madonna after 
Correggio, which she decided at once to bs the cream 
of the collection. It was not perfection, for the long, 
fluating hair was inclined to be scarlet rather than 
the rich golden tint which it had worn in the origin- 
al; the eyes were upturned so much that you -could 
hardly tell what they were. Then the faces of the 
cherubs which were looking out of what was meant 
to be a solt, transparent mist, were not balf distinct 
enough, but Filo thought that she could remedy that 
in a very few moments, however, and as Wallace was 
in a quiet slumber, she thought she might as well do 
it then as any time. And on the whuwle, her ituprove- 
ments were a tuccess, though one of the cherubs 
looked as if he were making up faces at the Madonna, 
and one of them bad adreawifully turn-up nose, and 
she hardly dared to touch them over again for fear 
of making a bad matter worse. 

But she felt quite elated, after all, as she selected 
the chuicest of her treasures to offer them for sale. 
Each one had its merits as well as its demerits, cer- 
tainly. The coloring was splendid. The ouly thing 
that troubled her now was the thought of leaving 
Wallsce alone while she carried them to town. How 
could she do so, for he would be sure to wake before 
an hour was over, and she could not possibly get 
bome again before night? But after considering the 
matter awhile, she concluded that she wouk! hire one 
of her playmates to take her place—a tall, grave girl, 
a good deal older than bherselt, who looked as if she 
might be trustworthy. She could mix the medicine, 
and leave all the necessary direction for siminister- 
ing it, and Wallace would never notice the change of 
purses. So she put on her bonnet, and ran as tast 
as ever she could to find the girl, who fortunately, 
when fuund, seemed very willing, quite proud, in- 
deed, to be chose’ to fill so important a position. 
And when F1» offered her two or three of her bright- 
colored pictures, wishing to pay her in advance for 
such @ service, she seewed more than satisfied. And 
Flo’s anxious little heart was quite at rest for a few 
moments. She lett her seated by the bedside with 
the most attentive, business-like air imaginable, and 
full of hope, she turned her resolute little feet toward 
the city. 

It was an October day, and Jack Frost had left his 
white webs in the grass the night before, and had 
been lurking about the fields and highways every- 
where early in the morning. But now the warm, 
bright sunshine had driven him quite away, and the 
air was like summer, only ten times clearer and more 
exhilarating. Filo thought that such a fair day must 
bring good success, and she sang cheerily as she 
trudged along with two or three clear-voiced little 
birds that, feeling the winds from home blow so 
balmily, had come back again to sing another good- 
by. But when at last she reached the great bustling 
city, she felt bewildered, and where to go and offer 
her pictures she could not tell. At first she thought 
she would hold them to the gaze of the passers-by, 
and say, ** Do you wish to buy any pictures?” Then 
she thought it would be more proper to take them to 
a picture-store. Wallace used to sell his pictures in 
that way. So, with tlushed cheeks and a beating 
heart, she crept into a great store, all color and giki- 
ing, and stood shyly before a counter which was 
presided over by two young ladies who had no waists 
to speak of, and looked all waterfall. 

They looked inquiringly at her, and taking her 
pictures from the portfolio, she asked in a timid voice 
if they wouldn’t please buy them. 

“No,” sald they, decisively, without even glanc- 
ing at them, and turning away at once to wait on 
some customers who bad just come in. And Flo 
hurried away to another store; but nobody would 
look at her pictures, or take any notice of her; they 
would only shake their heads with a absent-minded 
air that was so agyravating. She could hardly keep 
the tears back from ber eyes. What should she do? 
She could not go home again empty-handed. They 
were just on the verge of starvation now. 

A group of gentlemen were smoking on a hotel 
piazza, and making a desperate effurt to keep up her 
courage, she ran up the steps, and asked them, in 
her pretty, pleading way, if they would not please 
buy her pictures. 

** What are they, sis?’’ asked one of them, pleas- 
antly enough, holding his cigar in a daintily-gloved 
hand. 

Flo heki tp the Madonna, with a little glow of 
pride, in spite of her disappointments, and the gen- 
tleman took it into his bands, and the marine view, 
and another picture of bright-colored flowers with 
it. He looked at them attentively for a moment, 
with such an amused expression! then bursting into 
a loud laugh, passed them to the gentleman who sat 
sat beside him. And then both gentlemen laughed 
as if they would never get over it. 

Flv burst into a flood of indignant tears, and tak- 
ing her treasures, turned away with the air of an 
oftended princess, when a kind voice called her back 
again, and looking round, she saw that a nice-look- 





ing, elderly gentleman, who sat apart from the rest, 


was speaking to her. 
thinking perhaps he would only laugh at her pic- 
tures, too. But he looked so kind, and had such 
grave, pleasant eyes, that she took heart and went 
shyly upto him. The tears were still clinging to her 
long bright lashes, and the sensitive lips were tremb- 
ling nervously. 

“ Did you wish to sell some pictures, my little lass?” 
said hoe, with an assuring smile. 

He did not laugh at them at all when he looked 
at them, and when Filo told him that she painted 
them herself, he looked surprised, and said that she 
would paint very fine pictures some day, he was 
sure. She was quite a little genius, 

Fio was comforted at once, and looked at the gen- 
tlemen who had laughed with supreme scorn, 

Then the gentleman asked her whdé taught her 
how to paint, and all abont herself, and Fio was led 
at last to tell her whole st.-ry. 

** Well,” said he, when she had finished, “ such 
dark days as this never shall come to you any more, 
for you’ve found your uncle! 1 thought your face 
looked familiar, at first, little one. Come, aren’t you 
going te kiss me?”’ 

Flo looked up, bewildered, wondering if she were 
dreaming, or if she were really herself. Bat when 
she could realize at last that it was really her uncle 
John, of whom she had beard so much, she forgot 
all her dignity, and began to dance for joy right there 
in the face of everybody, and I assure you she did 
kiss him with a will, and be seemed to like it, too. 

** When you came over the water t» find me,” he 
said, “I went over the water in another direction to 
find you, and no one at home seemed to know where 
you had gone. I’ve been searching for you all this 
time.” 

Fio could hardly wait until she could tell the go d 
news to Wallace, and went home the happiest little 
girl in the land, though she didn’t sell her pictures, 


CUT TO THE QUICK. 

Madame la Marquise de B., the great wit and 
beauty of the early days of the restoration, was often 
said to have undue inflyence over Louis XVIII. A 
great friend of hers one day apprised her that the 
Countess de C. (a manner of rival) had said as much 
of her to him, 

* Has she, indeed!” said the marquise; “ well, I'll 
make an execution of her, and you shall be a wit- 
ness to it.” 

A few days later, at a dinner of eighteen or twenty 
people, the two ladies were in presehce, one at one 
end of the table, the other at the other. 

“* Madame de C.,”’ asked all at once, and in a threat- 
ening tone, Madame de B., “‘ 1s it true that you have 
said there was a too great intimacy between the 
king and me?” 

Here was the execution, sureenough! There was 
a dead silence, and all eyes were turned towards 
Madame de C , to see how she would defend herself. 

*T have said nothing of the kind myself, Madame 
la Marquise,” was the quiet rejoinder; ‘‘ but others 
have said it often in my hearing.” 

Which was the executioner? 
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THE REVIVAL. 

Near Lebanon there was a certain hard, skeptical 
old farmer, a ‘Tom Paine man, to whom all days were 
alike; but he was regarded as one afflicted with a 
moral leprosy shunned, and made a standing sub- 
ject of prayer, with the otber outstanding heathen. 
In revival seasons he was occasionally approached 
by zealous young converts; but he was now cute and 
disputatious, now cool and stolid, and always too 
much for them. Toa neighbor, who once came to 
warn and exhort him, he replied dryly: “I’m 
obleeged to you, squire; but I’ve stood a couple ot 
jest sech revivals, and I rather guess I can weather 
this ere one.” . 





A CONNECTICUT JOKE. 

A member of the Connecticut Legislature was told 
by a fellow-member that it was “‘ # good day fur the 
race.” *‘* What race?” sail the shad-eater. ‘“ Hu- 
man race?” said the joker. The shad-eater was 80 
impressed with the sell that he tried it on a friend 
after the following fashion: “ It’s a good day for the 
trot.” “ What trot?” asked the other. ‘‘ The hu- 
man race,” shouted the joker, who flattered himself 
he had said a good thing. 


MINOR JOKES. 

When wool falls in price, it is supposed that the 
reduction takes place from sheer necessity. 

Why are all artificial flies like horsetlies? Be- 
cause you find them sticking to.a barb. 

Tears at a wedding are only the commencement of 
the pickle that the young folks are getting into. 

Soft soap in some shape pleases all; and generally 
speaking, the more lye you put into it the better. 

It is generally believed that Cowper was a Free- 
mason, a8 he wished to erect a “lodge in some vast 
wilderness.”’ 

An Irishman, writing a sketch of his life, says he 
early ran away from his father because he discover- 
ed he was only his uncle. 

“Sal,” said lisping Bill Smut, “if you yon’t love 
me, thay tho; and ifth you love me, and you’t yike 
to thay tho, squeethe my hanth.” 

A person asked Chapman if the tolling of a dell 
did not put him in mind of his latter end. He 
replied, “ No sir; but the rope puts me in mind of 





She hesitated a moment, 
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